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David Rowland Francis: 
American Businessman in Russia 


During World War I many Americans, interested in foreign 
markets for surplus manufactures and surplus capital, discovered 
for the first time the excellent opportunities which Tsarist Russia 
afforded for commercial and financial development. The tremen- 
dous upheaval of the war brought out as through some volcanic 
eruption, a new export market. Theorists of the press and platform 
talked, argued, sold, and advertised Russia, as ‘America’s greatest 
export opportunity.” While many persons were sincere in their 
utterances pertaining to the great possibilities for Americans in 
Russia once peace was restored, there were others who were car- 
ried away by the stream of enthusiam bordering on hysteria and 
superficialty. Thus a “vast tribe” of persons who had never sold 
a ‘package of pins’’ to a foreign customer, and almost every person 
whose surname ended in “ski” or “vitch,” or whose affiliations 
with the Russian Empire were of the flimsiest description, were 
promoting Russian trade.' 

This boom of American interst in Russian trade had several 
features of similarity with the earlier effervescence of United States 
trade with Latin-America. Almost every boat from Europe brought 
a group of more or less representative Russians; organizations 
dealing with Russian trade were springing up everywhere; journals 
devoted to Russian-American trade appeared upon the scene; exiles 
and the children of exiles suddenly discovered the marketableness 
of their descent and country of origin. The Russian boom, as 





1 Archibald J. Wolfe, “Selling Machinery and Steel in Russia,” Jron 
Age, XCVII (June 29, 1916), 1548. 
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the Latin-American boom, called to life almost over night a great 
variety of fakers, dreamers, schemers, and hangers-on. 

While hysteria and superficiality distinguished the rather sudden 
development of interest in Russia, common sense and thoroughness 
of inquiry into the opportunities which existed in the Empire for 
ambitious persons, provided the basis for the optimism of many 
thinking Americans. No less an authority than Dean E. F. Gay 
of the Harvard School of Business Administration remarked that 
“Russia is an inviting opportunity for American business enterprise.”* 
Similar opinions were expressed by several American diplomats 
familiar with the Russian scene. 

Curtis Guild, ambassador to Russia from 1911 to 1914, ob- 
served that “in every direction” the opportunities for American 
enterprise were boundless. He emphasized that while it “was well 
and for all reasons desirable” that Americans sought the markets 
of Latin-America, they should not overlook the fact that the Russian 
Empire provided a consuming market of over twice the value of 
all Latin-America.* 

Likewise, George T. Marye, who succeeded Guild at Petrograd, 
was confident that after the war there would be a period of great 
business activity in Russia, in road building, in new industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial enterprises. It was his sincere hope that 
his countrymen would partake of the opportunity which he felt 
was thus provided. In his opinion, it would be of immense ad- 
vantage to all concerned if Americans would take an active part 
in all the activities which he believed would be characteristic of 
the post-war Russia.‘ 

However, it was the last ambassador to Tsarist Russia, David 
Rowland Francis, who was the most enthusiastic, although not 
always a too realistic champion of closer economic ties between 
Russia and the United States. Francis, St. Louis grain dealer and 
Democratic politician, was nominated by President Woodrow Wil- 
son to succeed Marye as ambassador to Russia following the latter's 
request in February, 1916, to be recalled ostensibly because of 
ill health.® 


2 The Literary Digest, V (July 1, 1916), 15. 

3 Curtis Guild, “Russia and American Trade,” Nation’s Business, II 
(December 15, 1914), 5. } 

4 George T. Marye, Nearing the End in Imperial Russia, Philadelphia, 
1929, 475. 

5 New York Times, February 17, 1916. For background see D. C. De 
Young, “David Rowland Francis: American in Russia” (Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1949). 
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President Wilson and the State Department attached unusual 
importance to the Petrograd Embassy due to the necessity of 
negotiating a new treaty to replace the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation of 1832 which had been abrogated as of December 31, 
1912, and certain added responsibilities growing out of World 
War I. Due to the stress laid on trade, it was felt that the man 
for this post should above all be an experienced businessman, a 
man wise in the ways of developing better trade relations and 
enough of a diplomat to present the case in such a way as to 
bring the trade negotiations to a happy conclusion. Thus when 
Marye asked to be relieved President Wilson did not hesitate to 
wire Francis to come to Washington for an interview. The Presi- 
dent outlined the importance of the Embassy in Russia, placing 
emphasis on the need of a skilled businessman and diplomat to 
work out the trade treaty program.’ Francis showed much interest 
in the post, and after conferring with his wife, who was conva- 
lescing from an illness at the home of friends in Florida, accepted 
the post on February 22, 1916.8 His nomination was confirmed 
by the Senate without the customary reference to a committee on 
March 6, 1916. 

Francis, who had reluctantly turned down an earlier offer to 
serve as ambassador to Argentina, seemed to view his assignment 
to Russia as a last opportunity for public service, a final great 
adventure. The onetime governor of Missouri was intensely in- 
terested in doing all he could to promote direct commercial rela- 
tions between Russia and the United States. Hence, it was 
relatively simple for the American businessman who controlled 
the St. Louis Republic and held considerable railroad securities in 
the United States, to become absorbed in his job without the 
slightest delay.® 

Francis announced at the time of his appointment that, in his 
judgement, Russia offered a better field for the investment of 
American capital and for the exercise of American ingenuity and 
enterprise “than any other country on the globe.”’® Moreover, 


6 New York Times, February 19, 1916. St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
February 23, 1916. 

7 New York Times, February 17, 1916. 

8 New York Times, February 23, 1916. St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
February 238, 1916. 

9 St Louis Globe-Democrat, March 7, 1916. George F. Kennan, Russia 
Leaves the War, Princeton, 1956, 35. William A. Williams, American-Rus- 
sian Relations, 1781-1947, New York, 1952, 84. 

10 Francis to Woodrow Wilson, April 6, 1916, David R. Francis Col- 
lection, Missouri Historical Society Library, St. Louis. 
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he believed that the proper moment had arrived for the establish- 
ment of closer economic ties with Russia, emphasizing that ‘now 
is the time for the establishment of such relations.”'* In his 
opinion, Russia surpassed South America or any other area of 
the world for the opportunities it offered in the commercial and 
financial fields. Realizing that such an opportunity might not 
occur again, he advised all who were interested to take advantage 
of it at once, lest the opportunity slip away never to be recovered.'* 
Thus he urged that preparations be made during the war for the 
post-war period when Russia would welcome and eagerly receive 
American commercial and financial overtures. 

The confidence that Francis and other Americans had in the 
future of Russian-American economic relations was predicated upon 
several assumptions. In the first place it was assumed, at least 
prior to the revolution of November, 1917, that Russia had the 
political and economic stability necessary to withstand the rigors 
of war. Few Americans, least of all Ambassador Francis, had the 
vision to foresee that the unstable Provisional Government would, 
within a matter of months, succumb to a Bolshevik coup.’® 


A second assumption was that after World War I Russia would 
continue to look to the West for foreign capital, machines, and 
technical skill and know-how. Certainly she had looked to 
western nations, including the United States, for these needs prior 
to the outbreak of the war. During the pre-war period American 
firms had found an increasing demand for their manufactures in 
Russia, particularly agricultural machinery and implements. More- 
over, Russia continued to import large amounts of raw cotton, 
as she had done during the latter part of the nineteenth century.” 

Although trade between Russia and the United States had been 
small before the war in comparison to Russia’s trade with such 
nations as Germany and Great Britain, it did show a sizeable in- 
crease over a period of several years. Thus Russian imports from 
the United States in 1906 were valued at only $18,815,514 as 
compared to $31,303,149 in 1914.%° Furthermore, these statistics 
do not reveal the full extent of Russia’s imports as a large propor- 


11 Francis to William J. Stone, April 12, 1916, ibid. 

12 Francis to William G. McAdoo, April 20, 1916, ibid. 

13 Foster Rhea Dulles, The Road to Teheran, Princeton, 1945, 98-101. 

14 Gilbert C. Kohlenberg, “Russian-American Economic Relations, 
1906-1917” (Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 1951), 91. 

15 Statistical Abstract of the United States, Washington, 1908, 368. 
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tion of American goods reached the Empire through London and 
Hull, Bremen and Hamburg. In fact, the situation appeared so 
promising that the American Consul-General in Moscow, John 
H. Snodgrass, reported that the indirect trade with Russia was 
“enormous and increasing rapidly.’ 

During the war American exports to Russia showed a sub- 
stantial increase. According to official United States government 
statistics, in the fiscal year 1915, the first year of the war, they 
amounted to $60,827,531; in 1916, $310,242,890; and in the fiscal 
year 1917, $558,894,445.17 This would bring the total for the 
three fiscal years to approximately $930,000,000, while the total 
domestic exports to Russia in the fifty years before the war were 
about $575,000,000. As might be expected, the articles exported 
in largest amounts were those directly or indirectly connected with 
the war. However, this fact did not dampen the enthusiasm of 
those Americans who saw a great future for Russian-American 
trade relations. 

Russia also needed increasingly larger amounts of foreign capi- 
tal with which to finance the purchase of war materials in the 
United States and elsewhere during the war. This was forthcoming 
in the form of loans floated in the United States and Great Britain 
with the able assistance of J. P. Morgan and Company. An ag- 
gregate of over $96,000,000 in loans was floated through Morgan's 
New York office and some $86,000,00 was supplied by Morgan 
through the British.’* Prior to the war a few businessmen and 
financiers had invested capital in Russian enterprises, although on 
a small scale. The bulk of foreign capital invested was French, 
English, Belgian, and German in origin. But World War I rapidly 
changed this situation. At the same time that the United States 
was in the process of becoming a creditor nation and thereby 
acquiring surplus capital for foreign investment, France, England, 
and Germany needed more capital at home and found less op- 
portunities for making investments in foreign nations, including 
Russia. Thus the opportunity developed for the United States to 
enter the Russian Empire nearly unopposed, provided that her 
bankers and industrialists so desired. 

Indeed the situation looked so hopeful for American com- 


16 James H. Snodgrass to Philander C. Knox, February 15, 1913, State 
Department Archives, 661.1117. 

17 Statistical Abstract of the United States, Washington, 1917, 387. 

18 Loans to Foreign Governments, Washington, 1921, 89 92-94. Francis 
to Robert Lansing, June 16, 1916, Francis Collection. 
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mercial and financial interests that Dean Gay, as previously 
stated, appraised Russia as an “inviting field” for American 
businessmen. With this appraisal Ambassador Francis heartily 
agreed. He noted that Russia contained “immense resources” that 
awaited development, a task which necessitated the use of foreign 
capital and technical know-how. Moreover, in his opinion, the 
Russian market was so extensive “that every enterprising American” 
would be able to do business in the Empire. He viewed 170,000,000 
Russians as potential customers of American merchants.*® 

Germany's permanent withdrawal from the Russian market was 
a third assumption made by the American businessman predicting 
a great increase in American trade with Russia. Due to the war, 
the German Empire, which had carried on a very lucrative trade 
with Russia until the outbreak of hostilities in 1914, was out of the 
Russian market. Francis was confident that Germany would re- 
main permanently out, or at least for some years after the war's 
end. He noted with glee that the great advantages which Ger- 
many had enjoyed in commercial relations with Russia were 
terminated by the war.*° Moreover, he was convinced that the 
animosities and memories of the war would present a formidable 
barrier to any German attempt to successfully reestablish commercial 
relations with Russia “for years to come." This conviction was 
based primarily upon his personal observations shortly after arriv- 
ing in Russia. In his contacts with Russians from various walks 
of life he acquired the impression that “all of the people here” 
hated Germany and would for an indefinite period of time. The 
Russian merchants, the nobility, and even the Emperor, Francis 
reported, were determined that no country would ever again occupy 
the same relation to Russia that Germany had held prior to the 
war.”? 

Nevertheless, Francis was hopeful that the United States would 
be the heir to Germany's vacated position. In his opinion, Russia 
should be willing to grant to America the same financial and com- 
mercial favors at one time accorded the Germans. She was more 
inclined, he confidently assumed, to grant such favors to the United 
States rather than to Great Britain.2* This last assumption was 


19 Francis to Paul W. Brown, April 15, 1916, ibid. 

20 Francis to John Sharp Williams, April 13, 1916, ibid. 

21 Francis to William G. McAdoo, April 12, 1916, ibid. 

22 Francis to Frank L. Polk, May 9, 1916, ibid. 

23 Francis to John Sharp Williams, April 13, 1916, ibid. Francis to 
John F. Lee, April 20, 1916, ibid. 
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based primarily upon Francis’s insatiable desire to minimize or 
nullify, if possible, English influence at Petrograd. He had a 
great fear—almost an obsession—that England would make every 
effort to supplant Germany in the Russian market and thereby 
hinder American efforts of a similar purpose and nature. He 
realized that England considered herself the “heir persumptive” 
to Germany's former dominance of Russian trade. However, it 
was his contention that the United States had as much right to 
“this commercial throne as England....’** If discreet and aggres- 
sive the United States could capture it, to the exclusion of Great 
Britain. 

Throughout the year 1916 and during the first months of 
1917, until Russian political developments occupied most of his 
time, Francis continued to worry about English influence. He 
thought that London should be reminded that she “is only able 
to finance Russia... by the assistance she gets from the United 
States." However, he admitted that England, in financing 
Russia, had the right to require approval of how Russia expended 
the money. But this was a constant irritation to the Ambassador. 
In fact, he almost reached the point of advocating that the United 
States refuse to lend money to Great Britain as long as she per- 
sisted in her “selfish” domination of Russia.*® 

Particularly, Francis was suspicious of “our English cousins,” 
fearful that English influence already strong in Russia, was being 
strengthened by the persistent efforts of J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany. It was his great fear that the House of Morgan was so 
thoroughly English in sentiment that it looked with suspicion upon 
any and all efforts to promote closer commercial relations between 
the United States and Tsarist Russia.2" Even worse, the American 
businessman was convinced that the British with the able assist- 
ance of Morgan, were not only financing Russia during the war, 
but were making every effort to occupy the same position in 
relation to Russia after the war, which Germany had held for 
so many years.”® 

Moreover, Francis complained bitterly that England also 
interfered with direct trade between Russia and the United States. 
He reported in a letter to President Wilson that the English sub- 


24 Francis to William G. McAdoo, April 20, 1916, Ibid. 

25 Lansing Papers, 2 vols., Washington, 1939-1940, II, 323. 

26 Francis to Perry Francis, October 7, 1916, Francis Collection. 
27 Francis to Woodrow Wilson, April 6, 1916, ibid. 

28 Francis to Edward M. House, April 13, 1916, ibid. 
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jected all American cables to censorship. Frequently, messages 
of a commercial nature, destined for Russia and originating in 
the United States, were never delivered. The same was true of 
Russian cables sent to America via Great Britain. This situation, 
according to Francis, had resulted in many complaints being 
filed with the American Embassy. Messages which did reach 
their intended destination were delayed, and frequently, if not 
always, read in England and “their competitors advised of the 
contents thereof.”’** 

Francis also seemed to feel that certain Russian government 
officials were under English influence. This was true, in his 
opinion, of the Minister of Finance P. L. Bark and the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Sergei Sazonov. Both men, under apparent 
English influence, rebuffed him when he approached them on 
the subject of a new commercial treaty, a subject which will be 
elaborated upon a little later in this paper.*° 

Men less resolute might have given up in despair but not the 
impetuous American businessman who was determined to succeed 
in his last great adventure. On the contrary, down to the revo- 
lution of November, 1917, he was still hopeful that America 
would meet with ultimate success in her efforts to gain Germany's 
former position in the Russian Empire. Mixing fancy with fact, 
he reported periodically to Washington that a minority of Rus- 
sians actually approved of the growing English influence. In 
his opinion, most Russians, especially the commercial classes, re- 
sented this influence. They had acquired a deep-seated resentment 
against any country occupying vis-a-vis Russia “the relation which 
Germany held before the war.’** He confidently reported in 
February, 1917, to his fellow-Missourian, Senator William J. 
Stone, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, that the 
Russian resentment was growing stronger “from day to day,” es- 
pecially in commercial circles. Many Russians, so stated Francis, 
were saying that if they were going to have commercial masters 
there was no occasion for the horrible war in which Russia was 
engaged.** Earlier in a letter to his son Perry Francis, he had 


































29 Lansing Papers, II, 322-323. Francis to Robert Lansing, September 
23, 1916, Francis Collection. Francis to Woodrow Wilson, February 22, 
1917, ibid. Williams, American-Russian Relations, 84-85. 

30 Lansing Papers, 11, 311-312, 322. Francis to Robert Lansing, May 
2, 1916, Francis Collection. Francis to Frank L. Polk, May 3, 1916, ibid. 
Francis to William Phillips, May 2, 1916, ibid. 
31 Francis to Robert Lansing, May 7, 1916, Francis Collection. 
32 Francis to William J. Stone, February 26, 1917, ibid. 
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emphasized the same point. Many Russians were saying, “Why 
did we enter this war if we are going to be as subject to England 
as we were to Germany before it began?’’** 

It was his cherished hope that the Russians would realize 
that nothing could be gained by exchanging “the commercial 
yoke” of Germany for one of England. The Russian people, he 
believed, were inclined to turn to the United States, as they were 
aware of English tactics which called for “sucking the very life 
blood” of the foreign trade of every country to the extent pos- 
sible.** In one of his last references to this problem in his dis- 
patches to the State Department, Francis informed the Secretary 
that “it will require many banquets” to remove the prejudice ex- 
isting in Russia against British influence, which appeared to be- 
come more distasteful from week to week to the commercial 
interests of Russia.*® 

It is rather apparent that Francis was resorting to rationaliza- 
tion in formulating his opinions on this subject. His optimism over 
a possible Russian rebuff to British commercial overtures in def- 
erence to closer economic ties with America was somewhat pre- 
mature, if not completely unfounded. While it is probable that, 
had there been no great and fundamental Russian Revolution, 
American merchants and investors would have been able to acquire 
some of the perquisites and privileges at one time enjoyed by 
the Germans, it is highly unlikely that the British would have 
been excluded from all such opportunities. On the contrary, there 
was a strong possibility that the Russians, weary of commercial 
masters, would have shown no undue preference to either the 
British or the Americans. 

In spite of the fact that the American businessman was op- 
timistic over the probability that Russia would favor American 
influence in preference to British in the post-war era, he did not 
assume an attitude of complacency. Instead he advocated an all 
out effort on the part of the United States to capture the Russian 
commercial throne. He espoused an aggressive program of action 
which would lead to the establishment of direct commercial rela- 
tions with Russia, without the benefit of an intermediary.** The 
intermediary, of course, was Great Britain. Only in this way 


33 Francis to Perry Francis, May 23, 1916, ibid. 
Francis to John F. Lee, April 20, 1916, ibid. 
Francis to Robert Lansing, February 13, 1917, ibid. 
Francis to Darwin P. Kingsley, April 13, 1916, ibid. 
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could the United States hope to counteract growing British com- 
petition for the Russian market. 

Francis believed that this objective could be accomplished in 
several ways: first and foremost, the negotiation of a commercial 
treaty; second, the establishment of direct cable communication 
between Russia and the United States; and third, the use of his 
“good offices” to advance the cause of American trade, a function 
normally performed by the consular service. 

The formulation of a new trade treaty was a matter of great 
concern to President Wilson and the State Department.** Wilson 
expressed keen interest in the extension of American commercial 
relations with foreign countries, especially Russia. In a letter to 
Leo Pasvolsky of the Russian Review in October, 1916, the Presi- 
dent stated that it had been his earnest desire “ever since I assumed 
office’’ to bring about a new and thoroughly satisfactory under- 
standing between Russia and the United States in the form of a 
new commercial treaty.** However, even more concerned was 
Francis whose primary mission in Russia was the negotiation of 
such a treaty. He considered the abrogation of the treaty of 1832 
a great mistake, one which he hoped to rectify by the negotiation 
of a new commercial treaty. To him, this was the key to any 
success that the United States might enjoy in winning the Russian 
market. Without the treaty, he opined, it would be extremely 
difficult to establish direct commercial relations between these 
two nations.** 

However, even the optimistic and impetuous Francis realized 
that it would be very difficult to achieve this desired objective.‘ 
That he appreciated the magnitude of the undertaking is revealed 
in his correspondence while en route to Petrograd. He stated, to 

rsonal friends and government officials alike, that there were 
several obstacles which had to be surmounted before his mission 
could be a success. Looming large on the horizon was the Jewish 
question, the big issue which had precipitated the abrogation of 
the original treaty, and which had to be settled in a manner mutually 
satisfactory to both Russia and the United States before a new 
treaty could be formulated. 


87 Telegram, Lansing to George T. Marye, June 19, 1915, State De- 
partment Archives, 711.612/240a. New York Times, February 19, 1916. 
Kennan, Russia Leaves the War, 35. 

38 Russian Review, II (November, 1916), 21. 

39 Francis to Oscar S. Straus, April 16, 1916, Francis Collection. 
Francis to John ae Williams, April 13, 1916, ibid. 

40 Francis to Edward M. House, April 13, 1916, ibid. 
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Jewish interests in the United States, unhappy with the official 
oppression of their kinsmen in Russia, started the agitation which 
culminated in the abrogation of the treaty of 1832. American 
Jews felt that the discrimination of the Russian government 
against members of their faith was a violation of the first article 
of this treaty.** They objected particularly to the refusal of Rus- 
sian consuls in the United States to give visas to those American 
Jews desiring to visit Russia that did not have special permission 
of the Minister of the Interior. By Russian passport regulations, 
applicable to all foreign Jews except Asiatic Jews, only bankers 
and representatives of important commercial houses had the right 
of free entry into and residence in Russia on equal terms with other 
foreigners.** Thus no effort was made to discriminate against 
Americans, as Hebrews of all western nations were accorded similar 
treatment. 

Nevertheless, Jewish citizens in the United States and their 
sympathizers exerted much pressure upon Congress and President 
William H. Taft, which eventually produced the desired effect. 
President Taft, on December 17, 1911, abrogated the contract as 
politely as possible, making the treaty inoperative as of January 1, 
1913.43 This action was taken following the joint resolution of 
the House of Representatives to this effect, and before the Senate 
had an opportunity to act in a similar manner.** Even earlier the 
State Department had realized the need for a new treaty. Vigorous 
protests against rightist Russia's hatred for Jews and all other non- 
Russian peoples and tribes began much earlier than 1911, perhaps 
as early as 1880, gaining momentum after the bloody pogroms in 
southern Russia, especially after the Kishenev massacre in 1903.*° A 
series of American diplomats, including John Watson Foster, James 
G. Blaine, Andrew D. White, and Elihu Root, troubled the Russian 
ministry of Foreign Affairs with their notes. Secretary of State 
Root was particularly interested in reaching an agreement with the 
Imperial Government. His overtures, apparently, were well re- 


41 Senate Doc., 61 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 357, II, 1515. 

42 John W. Riddle to Elihu Root, November 6, 1908, State Depart- 
ment Archives, 15994/3. Max M. Laserson, The American Impact on 
Russia-Diplomatic and Ideological, 1784-1917, New York, 1950, 354-355. 

43 Senate Doc., 67 Cong., 4 Sess., No. 248, III, 2873. William H. Taft, 
5 Presidency, Its Duties, Its Powers, Its Opportunities, New York, 1916, 
13-114. 

44 Congressional Record, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., XLVIII, 311. 

45 Laserson, The American Impact, 363 
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ceived in St. Petersburg, however, all attempts to negotiate the 
contemplated treaty were fruitless.*® 

Although political expediency had finally triumphed, the State 
Department used extreme care in officially informing the Imperial 
Government of the action taken by the United States. The of- 
ficial note, which was handed to the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Sazonov, on December 17, 1911, was carefully worded 
so as to avoid the possibility of closing the door to the negotiation 
of another treaty. The note expressed the desire of the United 
States to renew the effort to negotiate a modern treaty between 
the two countries.‘ 

Meanwhile, Charles S. Wilson, chargé d’ affairs ad interim, 
who was in charge of the American Embassy during the period 
following the resignation of Guild and the appointment of Marye, 
reported periodically the sentiments of official Russia towards the 
ideas of a new treaty. He advised the State Department that, in 
his opinion, the time was exceptionally favorable for broaching 
the question of a new commercial treaty. However, attempts of 
the State Department to follow the chargé’s admonition produced 
no positive results. 

Francis’s predecessor in Petrograd, George L. Marye, likewise 
was optimistic over the possibilities of Russia’s favorable reaction 
to American overtures for a new commercial agreement. He in- 
formed Secretary of State Robert Lansing that he was confident 
that the Russian Foreign Office would take up the matter of a 
treaty in a friendly spirit and with a desire to facilitate negotia- 
tions.** Sazonov had given him much encouragement, stating that 
his government would be pleased to begin the negotiations for 
the framing of a new treaty.*? However, at the time of Marye's 
resignation little, if anything, had been accomplished in the way 
of actually formulating the projected agreement. So it remained 
for Francis to accomplish what his predecessors had been unable 
to achieve. 

Although Francis assumed his new duties with much zeal and 
enthusiasm, he was cognizant of the fact that, in order to negotiate 


46 Elihu Root to John W. Riddle, October 6, 1908, State Department 
Archives, 15994. Alexander Isvolski to John W. Riddle, June 8, 1909, ibid., 
15994/9-10. 

47 Foreign Relations of the United States, Washington, 1911, 695-696. 

48 George T. Marye to Robert Lansing, June 23, 1915, State Department 
Archives, 711.612/242. 

49 bid. 
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a new treaty, it would be necessary to placate American Jewry. 
He believed that the Jewish question was the foremost obstacle he 
had to overcome in carrying out his mission.°® Not only had 
American Jews played a major role in the abrogation of the treaty 
of 1832, but these same interests were now very vociferous in their 
demands that no treaty be formulated which discriminated against 
them. 

Soon after the announcement of the appointment of Francis 
to the Russian post, influential Jewish citizens began efforts to 
persuade him to conform to their wishes. One of the most per- 
sistent and influential members of this group was Oscar S. Straus, 
Chairman of the Public Service Commission, First District, New 
York City. In his letters to Francis he stated unequivocally the 
Jewish position on the passport question. The Jews, Straus em- 
phasized, demanded that a new treaty must expressly guarantee 
equal rights to all American citizens. They were determined that 
the injustices of the former treaty should not be repeated in any 
agreement of the future. In fact, Straus was so determined in 
this matter that he even attempted to intimidate Francis by stating 
that he had he assurance of President Wilson and Secretary of 
State Lansing that no treaty would be accepted which did not 
expressly guarantee equal rights to all American citizens. He 
went further and insisted that any administration which would 
negotiate a treaty without this express provision would be selling 
its birthright of liberty and equality for “a few paltry dollars.” 
To do this, he stated, would not only degrade the United States 
in Russian eyes, but would be the commercialization of the highest 
ideals “of our democratic institutions.’’** 

Although Francis was willing to listen to the pleas of Jewish 
spokemen, he appeared to be annoyed and somewhat irritated by 
their persistent and arbitrary solicitations. In a letter to Senator 
William J. Stone of Missouri, Francis was critical of the American 
Jew’s indictment of Russia. In his opinion, every expression by 
a Jew of antagonism towards Russia made the Russians less in- 
clined to enter into closer commercial relations with the United 
States.°? In an address before the Lotus Club of New York prior 
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to embarking for Russia, he admonished American Jews to stop 
“talking so much.’** His mission, he surmised, would be aided 
if the Jews refrained from their constant denunciations of the 
Russian government's policy toward Jews. Moreover, he pro- 
tested to President Wilson that ‘our Jewish friends should not 
expect too much.’ He hoped that American Jews would be in 
a conciliatory mood if and when a treaty was drafted which did 
not meet all of their demands. In fact, he believed that the Jews 
would be very unreasonable if they demanded that the new treaty 
in effect regulate the domestic affairs of Russia.®® 

It is rather obvious that Francis was interested in the Jewish 
question only to the extent that it might hinder or thwart his ef- 
forts to accomplish his principal mission to Petrograd. Apparently, 
he was not unduly concerned with the Russian treatment of Jews 
as such. In a letter to his good friend, Norman Hapgood of 
Harper's Weekly, Francis wrote that he appreciated the good qual- 
ities of the Jews and that few Americans had less prejudice than he 
against the race. However, he believed that the Jewish question 
should not prevent the negotiation of a new treaty at a time, which, in 
his opinion, was “the most opportune occasion we have ever had, 
and is greater than any one that is likely to occur again... .’"*® 

Francis, not too adept at preliminary planning and deliberation, 
made a hasty effort to formulate in his own mind the general nature 
of the projected treaty prior to his audience with Sazonov. How- 
ever, he appeared to be somewhat baffled by the dilemma which 
confronted him; on the one hand he had to listen to the pleas 
of the Jewish pressure group, on the other he had to contend with 
his own insatiable desire to accomplish his objective. 

While cognizant of the fact that the Jews were difficult to 
pacify, he seemed to be confident, at least during the early weeks 
of his Russian sojourn, that a compromise agreement could some- 
how be arranged. He believed that they should be satisfied with 
a treaty which stipulated that all citizens of the United States 
would be admitted into Russia for a temporary sojourn or per- 
manent residence, if the citizens of other countries and of the 
“most favored nation” were so admitted.5? In other words, the 
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Jews should not demand a provision specifically granting recogni- 
tion to passports for them when citizens of the United States. More- 
over, the Ambassador was of the opinion that the Russian govern- 
ment would, in the immediate future, liberalize its Jewish policy, 
putting an end to the discrimination practiced in the past.°* At 
least, he had been so informed, prior to his departure for Petro- 
grad, by his personal advisor Professor Samuel N. Harper of the 
University of Chicago. Harper, a student of the Russian Empire, 
had advised Francis that the Russian Duma would probably enact 
laws permitting the Jews to live outside the Pale of Settlement, 
and grant them other privileges.°* If this came to fruition the 
Jewish problem would be greatly minimized. There would be 
no Occasion to mention the Jews in the treaty. Thus Francis was 
hopeful that developments of this nature would satisfy American 
Jews and those of other countries too, at least temporarily. 


Unfortunately for the newly appointed Ambassador, within a 
few weeks after his arrival in Petrograd, he was made painfully 
aware of the fact that Russia had no intention of altering her 
discriminatory Jewish policy. Instead, old restrictions were tight- 
ened and new ones were introduced, the result of a growing anti- 
Jewish feeling.*® According to Harper, the members of the Duma 
who had been active in advocating more liberal legislation toward 
the Jews, had now concluded that it would be impolitic to press 
such legislation.*' In fact, Harper reported to Francis that the 
legislators were so much interested in the war and other matters 
vital to the life and independence of Russia that the Jewish question 
could not be considered until the end of the war.®? 

Meanwhile, it was highly improbable that American Jews would 
accept any treaty which did not expressly include a passport pro- 
vision. Oscar Straus was bitterly opposed to Francis’s suggestion 
relative to the proposed treaty. In his opinion, to negotiate a 
new treaty without a specific passport provision would be an im- 
plied, if not an expressed waiver of the American right for the 
equal protection of American citizens in the Russian Empire.** 
Such a sentiment expressed by one of the leading American ex- 
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ponents of the Jewish cause could not be taken lightly by those 
charged with the responsibility of drafting the treaty. 

On his second day in Russia Francis was granted an interview 
with Count Sazonov, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Sazonov 
originally had been bitterly opposed to the American demand that 
the prerequisite to the negotiation of a new treaty was the settle- 
ment of the Jewish passport problem.** But under wartime duress 
he had become more favorable to the American viewpoint, at least 
it had been so reported by Ambassador Marye.** However, un- 
known to the State Department and Francis, the Russian govern- 
ment had inaugurated a policy of refusing to negotiate any further 
trade treaties until the conclusion of the Allied Economic Confer- 
ence, to be held in Paris in June, 1916. Thus Francis was rebuffed, 
although Sazonov admitted, in response to Francis’s interrogation, 
that he had at one time told Marye, prior to his departure for the 
United States, that Russia was awaiting American advances for 
the negotiation of a new commercial treaty.** The Russian dip 
lomat explained that Marye had not persisted in his advances on 
the subject, and that it was “too late now’ that the Allies had 
called an economic conference for the month of June.*" At this 
conference, Sazonov surmised, the Allies were going to reach an 
understanding as to the commercial relations between themselves 
and friendly, neutral, and belligerent nations after the close of 
the war.®* Hence, there was no reason for Russia and the United 
States to act bilaterally at this time. 

During the course of the interview Sazonov also stated in “good 
spirit” that the abrogation of the treaty of 1832 had created no 
great resentment in Russia, and that it had not interfered with 
the trade between Russia and the United States. He trusted that 
this relationship would continue in the future as in the past. 
Moreover, he added that no country would be granted advantages 
in Russia similar to those enjoyed by Germany before 1914, an 
announcement of little solace to the American businessman.* 

Francis believed that the change in Russian policy was directly 
attributable to the influence which Great Britain exercised over 
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Sazonov and other Russian officials. Sazonov, he conjectured, 
held his position primarily due to British support. This conviction 
was strengthened by Sazonov’s appointment as ambassador to Great 
Britain following his compulsory retirement from the Foreign Office 
in July, 1916.7° Great Britain, so reasoned Francis, was utilizing 
high Russian officials in an effort to win the coveted commercial 
throne to which he and other Americans aspired. In short, the 
British were using all the resources at their command to “beat 
out’” the Americans. 

To his credit, the indefatigable Francis did not cease in his 
efforts to negotiate a new treaty subsequent to his initial rebuff 
by Sazonov. As long as Sazonov remained in office Francis con- 
tinued to work and hope for the success of his trade treaty venture. 
Although his optimism had been somewhat dimmed, he still was 
confident of accomplishing his objective. He believed that Sazonov, 
alone among the government bureaucrats, was at least aware of 
the advantages that might accrue to such a treaty. Hence, Sazonov’s 
dismissal as Foreign Minister was very disheartening, removing 
much of Francis’s hope for success, at least in the immediate 
future.”? 

Apparently, by late summer and early fall, 1916, Francis was 
becoming more and more aware of the political realities attendant 
to the treaty problem. He was less prone to indulge in fanciful 
thinking and more willing to face the realities of the situation. First 
of all, Boris Stiirmer, the new Foreign Minister, administered a subtle 
rebuff. Although Stiirmer, allegedly pro-German, showed Francis 
the customary courtesies and even appeared to be interested in the 
projected treaty, he refused to act. Instead, he referred the Am- 
bassador to Bark, the Minister of Finance. The latter likewise 
refused to commit himself, sending the frustrated businessman once 
again to Stiirmer and stating that the general principles of a com- 
mercial treaty should be agreed upon between Francis and the 
Foreign Office. This accomplished, the Department of Finance 
would take up the details. So, obligingly, the American emissary 
returned to the Foreign Office, only to be told by the Assistant 
Minister M. Neuratov that the time was not propitious for agreeing 
upon general principles. It must have been quite obvious by now, 
even to Francis, that it would be virtually impossible to secure Rus- 
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Sian acquiescence to a new treaty while the nation was still at 
war. Particularly was this true if the drafted treaty touched on the 
Jewish question.’* 

To add to Francis’s consternation, the State Department accused 
him of violating precedence in establishing direct relations with 
the ministries of the Russian government instead of going through 
the Foreign Office.’* To this charge he simply replied that he 
would be able to make little or no progress if his diplomatic rela- 
tions were solely confined to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in 
view of the fact that Stiirmer liked to “pass the buck” to other 
departments."* 

A second reality Francis was forced to face was that American 
Jews would never accept a treaty which did not expressly mention 
the passport question. He was finally reconciled to the fact that 
it was not feasible to attempt to formulate a commercial treaty with- 
out specifically pacifying American Jewish interests. To make 
such a concession virtually amounted to an admission, on the part 
of Francis, that the Jews held the key to success or failure in this 
matter.”® 

To complicate the treaty issue further, both the Republican and 
Democratic parties had taken cognizance of the problem by refer- 
ring to it in their party plaforms, as adopted by their respective 
conventions in 1916. Particularly was this true of the Republican 
party’s platform which endorsed the abrogation of the treaty of 
1832. Moreover, the party went on record as favoring a treaty 
that would recognize the absolute right of expatriation and prevent 
all discrimination between American citizens, “whether native-born 
or alien, and regardless of race, religion, or previous political 
allegiance.”*® 

The plank in the Democratic party platform dealing with this 
issue was couched in more general terms. The Democrats declared 
that they supported the policy that no treaty with any government 
should receive the sanction of the American government which did 
not expressly recognize the absolute equality of all American citt- 
zens, “irrespective of race, creed, or previous nationality.”’* These 
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declarations prompted Francis to conclude that the parties were 
angling for the Jewish vote, a factor which would further mitigate 
against the successful completion of his mission. That the pro- 
jected treaty had become a political football was indeed a reality 
he had to concede.”® 

In spite of the ever increasing number of obstacles which stood 
between Francis and ultimate success, he did not give up in despair. 
Although he suffered many disappointments and setbacks which 
had a sobering effect upon him, he persevered to the bitter end— 
that is, to the time of the revolution of November, 1917. He con- 
tinued to cherish the hope that he would succeed in obtaining the 
desired treaty at the close of the war, if not sooner. In a letter 
to William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, in February, 1917, 
Francis reiterated his undying devotion to the cause of American 
business interests in Russia. He wrote of the possibility that by the 
end of the war, commercial relations between Russia and the United 
States would be so well established and Russia would appreciate 
so highly the munitions of war and other goods received from 
America, that her friendship for the United States would enable 
him to mollify to a great degree the Russian prejudice against Jews. 
Moreover, he expressed the hope that he would be permitted to 
stay in Russia after the war so that he could be of service in 
cementing the commercial and diplomatic relations between the 
two countries.”® 

Meanwhile, the fall of the Romanov dynasty and the estab- 
lishment of the Provisional Government in March, 1917, seemed 
to restore some of Francis’s earlier enthusiasm as to the future of 
Russian-American commercial relations. He saw the advent of the 
Provisional Government as marking the beginning of a “new era” 
in Russian history, an opinion also shared by other Americans. 
However, he was able to restrain himself to the extent that he 
deemed it unsafe to negotiate a commercial treaty with the new 
regime, as it was only a temporary political arrangement. After 
the Constituent Assembly, to be chosen by universal suffrage, had 
met and had established a permanent government, then would he 
act with the greatest dispatch to negotiate a new treaty. To do so 
earlier, he conceded, would be useless.®® 

Much to the chagrin of Francis and of government officials 
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in Washington, the heralded new era finally materialized, but its 
course and nature were not what they had confidently anticipated. 
The events of November, 1917, culminated in the establishment of 
an order, communist in orientation. Washington was bewildered, 
confused, and angered by the Bolshevik coup. Quickly it formulated 
a new Russian policy based upon the assumption that the Soviet 
Government would collapse. Washington pledged itself to do 
all in its power to aid any individual or group whose aim was the 
destruction of the new regime.** Francis likewise dedicated him- 
self to the cause of counter-revolution, thus virtually abandoning his 
plans for a new treaty of commerce and navigation. Under no 
conditions was he willing to negotiate with the Bolsheviks. All of 
his energy and time were consumed in dealing with the various 
political problems which confronted him as he sought desperately 
to turn back the clock and undo the November Revolution. 

Several years later, after the Ambassador's return to the United 
States, he was asked by the New York Herald to express his opinion 
on a projected trade agreement between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. He replied that, the United States, by entering into 
trade relations with Russia, would thereby strengthen the Bolshevik 
regime. The United States, he conjectured, would in effect assist 
in maintaining an experiment in government which “‘is the greatest 
failure in all history. ...’** He concluded by stating unequivocally 
his opposition to any and all plans calling for the establishment 
of commercial relations between Russia and the United States: “I 
think it would be a grievous mistake for any government and a 
stultifying crime for our government to enter into trade relations 
with the Bolshevik Government of Russia.’’** So ended the saga 
of the American businessman's efforts to promote direct trade 
relations with the aid of a new commercial treaty. 

Next in importance to a new treaty, Francis had placed the estab- 
lishment of direct cable communication between Russia and America. 
The projected cable, he conjectured, would do much to promote 
direct trade between the two countries. It would eliminate Great 
Britain as an intermediary, making unnecessary the relaying of 
messages through England where they were subject to censorship, 
or even worse, never delivered. “Our English cousins,” complained 
Francis, were making every effort to have all the supplies bought 
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by Russia furnished by British merchants. In the event that the 
British could not supply them, but they were produced in America, 
Britain endeavored to have them purchased through her merchants, 
with the help of J. P. Morgan and Company. He hoped to remove 
the British as middlemen in part by the laying of a cable from some 
point on the North Atlantic coast of the United States to the north- 
ern coast of Russia, with Kola or Alexandrovsk as the likely Rus- 
rian terminus.** 

Francis made a considerable effort to work out the details of 
the cable project. He contacted Newcomb Carlton, President of 
Western Union Telegraph, who supplied much information perti- 
nent to financing the project. Carlton estimated that the total cost 
would not exceed $6,000,000. Moreover, he stated that Western 
Union would be more than willing to lay the cable. Meanwhile, 
Francis also conferi.d with Russian officials, particularly Bark and 
Stiirmer. Both, according to the Ambassador, endorsed the project 
without reservations and also agreed to have Russia defray half 
the cost. This, by Francis’s own admission, was “a great achieve- 
ment” on his part.* 

The Ambassador also related his plan for a cable to the State 
Department, through Polk. In addition he was in communication 
with Senator Robert L. Owen, Chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, who gave the project his wholehearted sup- 
port and advised the State Department to this effect.** In the 
event that the Department did not chose to endorse the plan, Francis 
contemplated interesting private capital in the project, perhaps 
Western Union. If the latter or some other private firm refused, 
then he planned to organize, or have organized, a private company 
that would furnish half the capital required, Russia furnishing the 
other half of the cost.87 Thus a plan was in readiness only to 
suffer the same fate as the projected treaty. As late as February, 
1917, Francis was still confident that the Russo-American cable 
might materialize.** However, the upheavals of March and Novem- 
ber, 1917, especially the latter, abruptly ended all plans of this 
nature by the determined Ambassador. 


In addition to aggressive espousal of the treaty and cable projects, 
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Francis also felt it his duty to take an active part in advancing the 
cause of American trade with Russia. Although the promotion of 
trade within a foreign country was normally the function of the 
consular service, the Ambassador was determined to use his good 
offices to solicit trade for American firms. This he did with much 
zeal and enthusiasm despite the fact that the previous policy of 
American diplomats in Russia had been to “steer clear” of all com- 
mercial matters. He was so diligent in his efforts to promote trade 
that Lansing deemed it advisable to caution him. The warning was 
to the point that Francis “had too keen a scent for commerce to 
make an ideal diplomat,’’** but as Francis later privately wrote, “‘such 
insinuations only amused me and had no effects upon my plans.”*° 

Particularly did Francis overstep the bounds of propriety when 
he repeatedly used the Embassy mail pouch for commercial com- 
munications. State Department regulations specifically prohibited 
the use of the pouch for commercial matter, but Francis, by his own 
admission, so flagrantly violated these rules that he felt “somewhat 
guilty." However, he persisted in this practice, despite regulations 
and warnings from the State Department and an occasional protest 
from his own conscience. While admitting that Secretary Lansing’s 
warnings were ‘timely and just,” he steadfastly refused to yield to 
them. Instead he tried to justify his actions.** In the first place, 
the fact that “all other’’ embassies and legations in Russia did not 
hesitate to use their respective pouches to promote commerce for 
their countries, warranted his activities of a similar nature.** And 
secondly, Francis turned Machiavellian and proclaimed that any use 
of the pouch was proper, in his judgment, if it promoted direct com- 
mercial relations between Russia and the United States.°* However, 
all of his efforts in this direction too were brought to naught by 
the Bolshevik Revolution. The Revolution was the final blow to 
the dreams and aspirations of Francis and other Americans who 
optimistically viewed Russia as the land of opportunity for com- 
mercial and financial ventures in the post-war era. 


In summation it can be said with equanimity and candor that, 
although Francis failed to satisfy his insatiable desire to promote 
closer economic ties between Russia and the United States, he did 
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not do so because of a lack of initiative or perseverance. A man 
less resolute would have given up in despair much earlier than 
November, 1917. However, it is interesting to pause for a moment 
and appraise the logic utilized by this effervescent American in ar- 
riving at his conclusions relative to the Russian attitude respectively 
toward Great Britain and the United States. If the majority of 
Russians, particularly the commercial classes, were unwilling to 
exchange the commercial yoke of Germany for the English, why 
should they be willing to swap their former yoke for the American? 
If the Russians, as Francis conjectured, really opposed commercial 
masters, by what coincidence would they be willing to accept Amer- 
ican domination of their foreign trade? Obviously, it might be 
stated in rebuttal that Francis had no particular interest in seeing 
the United States become the commercial master of Russia. Never- 
theless, when he proclaimed that Russia should be willing to grant 
to the United States the same commercial and financial favors at 
one time accorded the Germans, he at least inferred that American 
domination was not outside the realm of possibility. Furthermore, 
he contended that the United States had a right to this “commercial 
throne,”’*® further evidence that he envisioned American predomi- 
nance in Russian foreign trade in the post-war period. 

In the last analysis, Francis was primarily and exclusively a charm- 
ing old gentleman who had proved himself in the business world. 
It would appear that Secretary Lansing aptly appraised the work 
of Francis in Russia when he warned the Ambassador that he had 
“too keen a scent for trade to be an ideal diplomat.” Francis was 
first, last, and always a businessman, not a statesman and diplomat. 
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The Louisiana American Party and 
the Catholic Church 


It is widely believed among American historians that the Know- 
Nothing movement was anti-Catholic except in Louisiana. The 
presence of native-born Catholics as members and candidates of 
the American party, the speech of Charles Gayarré denouncing the 
anti-Catholic platform of the national party, and the exclusion of 
the anti-Catholic plank in the state party platform, are offered 
as proof. If there were a few anti-Catholic voices in the state party, 
they were unimportant. W. Darrell Overdyke, considered the out- 
standing authority on the American party in the South, states: 


Only in a few instances did the Americans in Louisiana indirectly criticize 
the Catholics, and in those cases they claimed they did not attack Catholic- 
ism but a secret political body within the Church grasping at temporal 
power—the Jesuits.! 


While it is true that the American party in Louisiana never exhibited 
the anti- Catholicism of the national party, it did display its own 
brand of anti-Catholic polemics. It is hoped in this article to ques- 
tion the earlier interpretation of the Louisiana American party's 
position toward the Catholic Church by examining the relation 
of the Church and the party in New Orleans during the 1850's. 


The Louisiana American party made a special appeal to enroll 
the support and leadership of the native-born Catholics—the so- 
called Creoles.? Accordingly, prominent candidates for state and 
national offices were frequently Creole Catholics. These candidates 
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and their Creole defenders insisted that the party was not anti- 
Catholic.* 

From the point of view of a doctrinaire Catholic in New 
Orleans, the inclusion of the Creoles in the Know-Nothing move- 
ment was not much of a recommendation for the party. Thomas 
J. Semmes, a local Catholic, declared in 1855 that the “men among 
the native population are generally infidels, tho’ the women are 
pious Catholics. [The men} are what might be termed liberals, and 
a vast number of them are Catholic in sentiment, tho’ not, I am 
sorry to say, in practice.”* According to another source, the Creole 
males viewed religion as the duty of women and children; a man 
had to appear in church only for his wedding and his funeral.® 
They cheerfully ignored church rules on attendance at mass, on 
reception of sacraments, and even on dueling.® 

Some of the Creoles evinced a sort of watered-down, latter-day 
rationalism. P. G. T. Beauregard, who was considered a Catholic, 
contended that most religious speak “to the imagination more than 
to the reasoning faculties,” though this he felt was hardly a catas- 
trophe since few people could reason effrctively anyway. He 
denied that miracles were manifestations of God's will: “men will 
more readily believe what is un-natural than what is perfectly simple 
and natural.” If an individual was good and followed the Ten 
Commandments, Beauregard tolerantly declared, the matter of his 
religious affiliation was of small consequence.’ Alexander Dimitry, 
another Catholic, who had been educated at Georgetown College, 
thought that all talk of conscience was “twaddle.” 


. in my philosophy, conscience is mainly the result of a series of moral 
judgments ready made for us from infancy; and as the great and simple 
precept ‘do unto others as you would have them do unto you’ has branched 
out into a thousand complicated offshoots, each growing out of a very 


3 Overdyke, Know-Nothing Party in the South, 222; Southern Standard, 
August 26, 1855. 

4 Quoted in, Henry F. Brownson, Orestes A. Brownson’s Middle Life 
from 1845-1855, Detroit, 1899, 608. 

5 Marie Fontenay, L’Autre Monde, Paris, 1855, 100. Even here ortho- 
doxy was not always followed. Creoles often married in their own homes 
and were occasionally buried in non-Catholic cemeteries. [Mme Frédéric 
ae Souveniers d’Amerique et de France par une Créole, Paris, n.d., 

98-199. 

6 Except for Dr. Charles Faget, an extremely devout Catholic, there 
is no record of a single Creole who refused an “honorable” duel. Edward 
Laroque Tinker, Creole City: Its Past and Its People, New York, 1953, 
152-153. 

7 P. G. T. Beauregard to Major J. G. Barnard, November 16, 1853. 
Beauregard Papers, Archives of the Howard-Tilton Library, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. 
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complicated social relations [sic], and as the tracing out of affinities and 
repulsions of these abstract notions implies no mean exercise of the mind; 
so I infer that the luxury of an e[n}lightened conscience is one of the 
privileges of a society of privileges, from which a large majority are 
excluded. With a great many of them the abstinence from evil results from 
the pithy and natural law: if you steal, they'll send you to the penitentiary; 
if you don't say your beads the Blessed Virgin won{"}t beg her Son for 
you; if you don’t read the Bible... you shall surely go to hell. 


Dimitry felt that the Divine Presence was found in nature and that 
the divine laws were the “law of mildness, the law of kindness, 
the law of love, the law of brotherhood.”* Whatever validity 
Beauregard and Dimitry’s ideas might have, they were certainly 
not inspired by Catholic theology. 

Various important Creoles came into direct conflict with the 
hierarchy and the Catholic press over the trustee question, member- 
ship in secret societies, and in the pages of the French-language 
newspapers. The first of these issues, the trustee question, had 
been settled by 1850. After a protracted conflict during which 
the lay trustees of the St. Louis Cathedral had kept the Bishop out 
of his own church, the prelate finally gained control.’ No schis- 
matic Hoganites arose from among the lay trustees, as happened 
in Philadelphia, but the conflict did produce a good deal of 
bitterness. During the 1850's the trustees, shorn of their power, 
continued to serve, but in the newly constructed churches Arch- 
bishop Antoine Blanc refused to allow a lay trustee system.*° He 
preferred opening small parishes accountable to, and owned by, 
himself in order to counter whatever influence the Cathedral 
trustees might still exert. 

Though American Catholic participation in the Masonic order 
had been forbidden by American bishops at different times after 
1836, it was not universally forbidden by the Papacy until 1869. 
However, before this, membership by a Catholic was never re- 
garded as a sign of a devoted son of the Church. It was with the 


8 Alexander Dimitry to N. R. Jennings, February 20, 1851. Hennen- 
Jennings Papers, 1840-1859, Archives of the Louisiana State University 
Library, Baton Rouge. 

9 Alfonso Comeau C.S.C., “A Study of the Trustee. Problem in the 
St. Louis Cathedral Church of New Orleans,” Louisiana Historical Quar- 
terly, XXXI (October, 1948), 907-963. 

10 The trustees had the right to the temporal administration of the 
Cathedral until 1871. Louis J. Loewenstein, History of the St. Louis 
Cathedral of New Orleans, New Orleans, 1882, 51. 

11 John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United 
States from the Fifth Provincial Council of Baltimore, 18438, to the Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, 1860, New York, 1892, 268. 
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Masons and other secret societies in mind that Archbishop Blanc 
proclaimed in 1860: 

you cannot take part in* those societies which are based on naturalism, or 
rationalism, or an imagined natural religion, and which regard as un- 
certain or unnecessary the revelations which God has made to man... . You 
are likewise bound to keep aloof from societies which require an oath of 
initiation of members, that they may more effectively conceal the purposes 
for which the association is designed.12 


Open Anti-Catholic attitudes on the part of elements in the local 
Freemasonry were not unknown. The ritual used by a Spanish- 
speaking Masonic lodge was rabidly anti-clerical, fulminating fre- 
quently against “la Intolerencia, la Supersticién, y el Fanatismo” 
of the Roman Catholic Church.’* Violent anti-Catholic speeches 
at major Masonic affairs were given,’* and the “Masonic Baptisms” 
held at the Foyer Maconique lodge must have struck Bishop Blanc 
as a sacrilege second only to the hated Black Mass.** Nonetheless, 
in spite of the secret oaths and the covert anti-Catholic disposition 
of the Masonic order, French Creoles were important in the de- 
velopment and the membership of New Orleans Freemasonry. In 
1850, for example, three of the Cathedral trustees were members 
of the Masonic order and one was an Odd Fellow.'* The Parfaite 


Union and Polar Star lodges included many Creoles, most of whom, 
it is assumed, were associated with the Catholic Church. This dual 
allegiance of the Creoles to the Church and to tlie Masons probably 
did nothing to convince the Bishop of their true Catholicism. 


The French immigrant and Creole newspaper editors at times 


12 Catholic Standard, February 5, 1860. There were frequent papal 
condemnations of European Freemasonry beginning as early as 1738, for 
which see Herman Gruber, “Masonry” in Catholic Encyclopedia, New York, 
1913, Vol. IX, 786-787. 

13 Grado Vigesimo de la Mazoneria Escocesa Y Segundo del Consejo 
de Kadosch (New Orleans?, n.d.), 371. 

14 Ancient and Accepted Rite, Thirtieth Degree: Rite Ancien et 
Accepté Trentieme, New Orleans, 1857, 149-175. These pages contain a 
bitter anti-Catholic peroration by a visiting Illinois Mason, Charles Laffon 
de Ladebat. Albert Pike, the Arkansas Masonic leader, also attacked the 
Church in New Orleans. Southern Standard, September 9, 1855. 

15 Weekly Delta, October 27, 1851. 

16 Proceedings of the M... W... Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons of the State of Louisiana from 22d June, 5850, to February 25, 
5851, New Orleans, 1851, 5-9; 1.0.0.F. Proceedings of the Right Worthy 
and Grand Lodge of the State of Louisiana Held in the City of New Orleans 
From 23d July, 1855 to 7th February, 1860, New Orleans, 1861, 330. In 
1843 the President of the Board of Cathedral Trustee was the Grand Master 
of the Foyer Maconique lodge. Over the Bishop’s protest the lodge erected 
a Masonic tomb in the St. Louis cemetery. Shea, History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, 1843-1566, 267. 
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vehemently castigated the Church for being reactionary, anti- 
republican, Machiavellian, ultramontane, and abolitionist.1" In 
turn the Catholic newspaper, Propagateur Catholique, accused the 
editors of being infidels, socialists, and even Albigensians.'* ‘‘Cath- 
olic vous méme! Cher Courier!’ Abbé Perché, the editor of the 
Propagateur Catholique, caustically wrote; “Vous étes maladroite- 
ment hypocrite, et voila tout.”!* 

Bishop Blanc of New Orleans was aware of the questionable 
Catholicism of many of the Creoles. In 1844, six years before 
becoming Archbishop, he reported to the Holy See: 


It is highly important to the interest of religion in New Orleans to uphold 
especially the influence of the Catholic portion which speaks English. That 
portion will always sustain the Bishop.*® 


In the same year he wrote to a fellow Bishop: “The Irish and 
Americans have always sustained us and will be always in [sic} 
the side of authority.”** Though not always examples of angelic 
purity, there is no evidence that the local Germans and Irish 
doubted the validity of the faith or the authority of its officials. 

The Louisiana American party's defense of its plank to limit 
immigration quite naturally embittered the Irish and German 


Catholics toward the Creoles. Certainly the Irish were not al- 
together pleased to read in the official Know-Nothing press that 
they, the Irish, were “bound with the iron shackles of an odious 
spiritual tyranny.”** Nor were the local Teutonic Catholics treated 
lightly. “The absolute ignorance of the Roman Catholic portion 
of German emigrants taken as a mass is only equaled by their 
subservience to their spiritual guides.”** To the Irish and German 
Catholics these attacks seemed to prove the lacklustre character 
of Creole Catholicism. They reasoned that in view of the large- 
scale Catholic immigration, the Creoles were in reality attempting 


17 L’Orleanais, February 10, March 31, April 27, 1852; Propagateur 
Catholique, April 17, 26, June 28, 1851. 

18 Propagateur Catholique, August 2, 1851, October 20, 1855. 

19 Jbid., January 15, 1853. 

20 Quoted in Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
1843-1866, 268. 

21 Quoted in ibid., 270. The German Catholics never questioned the 
hierarchial authority, though they were insistent on national churches. B. 
J. Krieger, C.Ss.R., Seventy-Five Years of Service, New Orleans, 1923, 21. 

22 Semi-Weekly Creole, February 21, 1855. Statements of this nature 
were found in almost every issue of this newspaper and in the Daily 
Creole and American Exponent. 

23 Semi-Weekly Creole, February 7, 1855. 
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to limit the growth of the American Catholic Church;** “exclusion 
pour les Catholiques étrangers,” stated a local Catholic editor, 
“injure sanglante pour les Catholiques Américaines;”*® and an 
English-language Catholic newspaper stated that the “war against 
foreigners is little more than a pretext. War to Catholicism is the 
true aim and object” of the American party.”® 

But in addition to the hostility of the Know-Nothing Creoles 
to the Church, there was an established anti-Catholicism in New 
Orleans, as elsewhere, which laid the way for the Know-Nothing 
movement. There had been nativist agitation in New Orleans as 
early as 1835, and in 1849 an anti-Catholic mob destroyed the office 
of the Propagateur Catholique.*" Even the ubiquitous E. Z. C. 
Judson had visited New Orleans with some hope of fostering local 
anti-Catholic feeling.*® 

The growth of a Protestant middle class in New Orleans did 
much to build a reservoir of anti-Catholicism in the city. Often 
coming from New England and isolated from the older upper- 
class Americans, they undoubtedly felt insecure in a population 
where Catholics outnumbered Protestants. Certainly two decades 
of anti-Catholic agitation in the United States had insured that it 
would not take much to enkindle the always smouldering No-Popery 
feeling of many American Protestants. This anti-Catholicism in 
New Orleans was probably accentuated by several minor irritants 
to doctrinaire Protestants. Among them were the presence of a 
large number of Catholic priests (including the Jesuits!) and nuns; 
the adverse affects on business of the “Catholic absurdities of 
Lent;’’*® open religious parades and services; the public proclama- 
tion by the Bishop of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
and an extensive church ceremony connected with the pastoral an- 
nouncement;*° the superior attitude taken by Catholic speakers like 

24 Propagateur Catholique, August 5, 1854, July 21, 1855; Southern 


Standard, June 3, July 8, 22, August 19, October 7, 1855; Lowisiana Courier, 
May 27, 31, 1856. 

25 Propagateur Catholique, July 21, 1855. 

26 Southern Standard, July 1, 1855. 

27 Billington, Protestant Crusade, 132; Shea, History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, 1843-1866, 273. 

a hee Jay Monaghan, The Great Rascal, Bantam Books edition, New York, 
53, 170. 

23 “Thomas K. Wharton Diary, 1852-1862” (New York Public Library, 
Division of Manuscripts; microfilm copy in archives of the Howard- 
Tilton Library, Tulane University), April 22, 1854, April 6, 1855; Weekly 
Mirror, April 16, 1859. 

30 Propagateur Catholique, May 19, 1855; Le Spiritualiste, I (1857), 
264. This doctrine was especially obnoxious to the Protestants because it 
was a doctrine all of them opposed and it indirectly affirmed the idea of 
Papal infallibility. 
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Orestes A. Brownson, editors like Abbé Perché, and even the 
common immigrant layman;*' and the belief that the Catholic 
Church was opposed to the Bible, the source of Christian morality 
and Republican virtue.** 

The major form of anti-Catholicism was stimulated by the belief 
that the Catholic Church was somehow responsible for the city’s 
indifference to a Christian observance of the Sabbath. Certainly 
to a devout Protestant, nurtured as he was on a rigid adherence 
to the Sabbath, a New Orleans Sunday had all the fascination of 
a box seat on the edge of the Inferno.** One Protestant minister 
proclaimed: 


Think of Paul in Athens! how his spirit was stirred there! Were he to 
rise in this century and take a walk through this metropolis, would there 
be nothing to stir his spirit? Let him go about of a Sunday night. The 
few churches tolerably full to be sure, but room for more. There is 
Fowler, the phrenologist giving the religion of the bumps at Odd-felows 
Hall; Christie's or Campbell’s Minstrels, laughing and singing in burnt 
cork at the Armory; grand opera at the Orleans—perhaps ‘Les Hugenots’ 
on the bill; horse-riding at the Ampitheatre by Miss Somebody; St. Charles 
full from pit to gallery; Varieties ditto; and so on for a full page. The 
world is not saved yet. These civilized heathen are hard to pluck from 
the burning; easier to save Chinese or Mexicans.*4 


In the eyes of stricter Protestants not only were operas, theatres, 
dances, open coffee houses, bull and bear fights, and horse races 
inadmissible on Sunday, but so were parades, concerts, lectures, 
balloon ascensions, cricket matches, and lodge anniversaries.” 
Such Sabbath amusements, an American party journal claimed, 


31 Robert C. Reinders, “Orestes A. Brownson’s Visit to New Orleans, 
1855,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXXVIII (July, 1955), 11-17; Weekly 
Delta, February 6, 1853. On one occasion an elder of a Protestant church 
delivering tracts in an Irish neighborhood was bodily thrown out of a house 
by an Irishman. The newspaper writer who reported this incident bitterly 
queried whether “our coleporteurs are to be beat by ragmuffins and 
anathematized by priests?” Semi-Weekly Creole, June 30, 1855. 

32 Rev. I. J. Henderson, Our Republic’s Glory and Safety: A Sermon 
Delivered July 9, 1854, in the Prytania Street Church, New Orleans, 1854, 
4-9. Henderson, a local Presbyterian minister, considered “Romanism” 4 
“counterfeit” religion which threatened the purity of the American republic. 
See also, Semi-Weekly Creole, January 3, 1855, February 7, 1856. 

33 For contemporary pictures of Sabbath violations see Mattie Wood 
Dugdale, “Travellers Views of Louisiana before 1860,” (unpublished M. A. 
thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1938), 67-70. 

34 Charles B. Galloway, The Editor-Bishop Linus Parker, His Life and 
Writings, Nashville, 1886, 57-58. See also a sermon of a Rev. Scott printed 
in the Weekly Delta, December 19, 1852. 

35 Semi-Weekly Creole, February 7, 14, 17, 21, March 28, 31, April 
28, May 19, August 25, 1855; Daily Picayune, February 11, 1860; Wharton 
Diary, February 27, 1854, March 4, 1855. 
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seemed to “blunt the moral sensibilities of our citizens.’°* Since 
by tradition the Catholic Church (and the Lutheran) had no 
opposition to harmless pleasures on the Lord’s Day, it was only 
logical to assume that the Sabbath breakdown in New Orleans 
could be attributed to Catholic and Lutheran attitudes.*’ 


This disregard of the Sabbath is not of American origin. It cannot date 
back to the time when stern, indomitable men planted seeds of empire 
in the wilderness, or heroes nurtured its growth in the times of revolutionary 
struggle.38 


No better proof of the anti-Catholic attitude in the city need 
be offered than to present a few characteristic quotations from the 
American party press. For example, the Papacy was subject to 
bitter Know-Nothing abuse. According to the Crescent, the Papacy 
“has always lived on bayonets—on those of Charlemagne, or 
Francis, or Charles, or Napoleon.’’*® The Semi-W eekly Creole was 
even more virulent: “The papal power through the world may be 
traced in lines of blood.” This newspaper insisted that the Pope's 
temporal power was a challenge to the American legal system; 
indeed a Papal conspiracy threatened the existence of American 
freedom. “The Pope is the presiding general of the army... the 


archbishops, priests, and curates are the subordinate officers, and 
that includes the whole body of Catholic Irish, [which} could be 
moved by a nod and made to act in any manner by a wink of the 
General, the Pope... .’*° The hierarchy in America who led these 
“superstitious Catholics” also came under the guns of the American 
press. 


The Catholic hierarchy has interfered, opposing our public school system— 
absorbing all church property, contrary to the genius of our laws, and 
accepting titles and receiving investitures unknown to republican usages.*! 


The priests, particularly the Jesuits, kept their ignorant flock under 
a ‘spiritual and civil depotism” readying them for the day of “un- 
iversal domination.’’** 


36 Semi-Weekly Creole, February 21, 1855. 

37 Ibid., September 22, 1855. 

38 Ibid., February 21, 1855. 

39 Daily Crescent, April 19, 1855. Though not an official Know- 
Nothing organ, the Crescent supported the American party in New Orleans 
from 1854 to 1860. 

40 Semi-Weekly Creole, November 4, 1854, January 13, 1855. 

41 Jbid., June 27, 1855. 

42 American Exponent, January 5, 1856; Semi-Weekly Creole, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1855. 
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The charges of the Know-Nothing press were answered in 
the local Catholic newspapers, which never doubted that the Amer- 
ican party in Louisiana was anti-Catholic. The Southern Standard, 
an English-language Catholic bi-weekly, held the view that “‘it is 
impossible for any Catholic...to give his support [to the] 
American party.” The Know-Nothing movement “has no other 
Origin than this hatred to Catholicism, and ...it has no other 
reason to exist.” The editor warned his readers that “any Catholic, 
who, by his vote, contributes to the success of the Know Nohings 
in Louisiana, aims a blow at the Church itself, and aids and abets 
the enemies of the Church...."** The French-language paper, 
while less interested in the local political scene and somewhat de- 
fensive of the Creoles, followed the views of its English-language 
counterpart. Abbé Perché admitted that ‘‘dans la Louisiane, comme 
dans les autres Etats, la proscription du Catholicisme est le prin- 
cipal objet des Know-Nothings.” Furthermore the editor states: 


Les Catholiques surtout comprenant qu’ils ne peuvent rester dans une 
société dont objet avoué est la destruction du Catholicisme; et on ne peut 
plus se dissimuler maintenant que l'espirit du parti est le méme en Louisiane 
que partout ailleurs... .44 


Both papers attacked the statements of the American party con- 
didates, especially the Creole candidates, but only the Southern 
Standard urged its readers to vote Democratic. 

The controversy was strongest between the years 1854-1856. 
By the later part of the decade the anti-Catholic crusade in New 
Orleans had all but vanished. Under the leadership of Gerard 
Stith, the American party was transformed from a vehicle of 
nativism to a mere political machine.*® Furthermore, the slavery 
issue tended to unite all conservative elements in the city. Religious 
quarrels were forgotten as the Civil War approached. Roman 
Catholic officials, with their stress on “fixed conservative prin- 
ciples” were in accord with the dominant Southern conservatism." 
There was no fear that the Catholic Church harbored abolition 
sentiments. Slavery was sanctioned by religious authorities and 


43 Southern Standard, July 1, 15, 29, 1855. 

44 Propagateur Catholique, October 6, 1855, September 8, 1855. The 
above statements in these Catholic newspapers are not isolated, but typical 
of many others. 

45 Daily Orleanian, May 27, 1856; Daily Delta, May 31, 1860. 

46 Southern Standard, February 10, 1856. 
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priests, and religious orders owned slaves.*" In 1860, at a provincial 
council, the wrath of God was called down on John Brown and 
like-minded fanatics, and loyalty to the Southland was affirmed.** 


From the above it can be observed that the American party 
in New Orleans was anti-Catholic and that, in spite of the presence 
of Creole Catholics in the party, it was recognized as such by the 
Catholic press. Why then the confusion over the relations between 
the American party and the Catholic Church in Louisiana? 


There are at least two reasons. Firstly, Overdyke in his study 
of the Know-Nothing movement in Louisiana did not utilize the 
files of the American Exponent, Semi-W eekly Creole, Daily Creole, 
Southern Standard, and Propagateur Catholique, which were the 
principal debators in New Orleans. Overdyke employed the Picayune 
and Crescent which were generally in accord with the policy of the 
American party, but which, with the exception of a few brief articles 
in the Crescent, were not given to anti-Catholic polemics. He did 
notice that Democrat papers contended that the Louisiana American 
party retained the anti-Catholicism of its parent body, but dis- 
missed such accusations as political propaganda.*® Overdyke’s failure 
to use the more controversy-prone organs of the American party in 
New Orleans is perhaps inexcusable; however he is not to be 
blamed for overlooking the Catholic papers, the location of 
which, until quite recently, was hardly known.*° 

Secondly, Overdyke and others were unaware of the class rela- 
tions in New Orleans in the 1850's. By this decade a fairly homoge- 
neous upper class, composed of wealthy Americans and Creoles, 
had been formed. The older polarizations of the city between 
Creole and American, uptown and downtown, had little significance. 
The upper class was resentful of the growing political influence 
of the Irish and German immigrants who would, it was feared, be 
marshalled to the polls by the Democratic party, particularly that 
element of the Democratic party who looked to Pierre Soulé for 


47 Ibid., June 3, 1855, January 20, 1856; The Ursulines in New Orleans 
and Our Lady of Prompt Succor: A Record of Two Centuries, 1727-1927, 
New York, 1925, 94-96. 

.% A Daily Picayune, February 1, 1860; Catholic Standard, February 
dv, 0. 

_ 49 Overdyke, “History of the American Party in Louisiana,” Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly, XVI, 267. 

50 Except for a few isolated issues, there is no reference to these 
papers for this period in the Union List of Serials. At the time Overdyke 
prepared his study, incomplete runs of these papers were kept in the 
Chancery Office of the Archdiocese of New Orleans. They are now in 
the library of the Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans. 
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leadership. Whether Whig, American, or “Independent’’ party 
movements, the merbership and the goal—prevention of an immi- 
grant-based political machine—were similar®’ Within the Catholic 
Church these class divisions were undoubtedly reflected. The grow- 
ing number of immigrant Catholics, enjoying the obvious sym- 
pathy of the Bishop, might well have added an incentive for the 
Creoles to support and participate in the American party. 
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Tulane University 


51 After Gerard Stith began to recruit Germans in the American party, 
former Americans joined with Old Line Whigs and conservative —— 
Democrats in 1858 to run an “independent” candidate, P. G. T. Beauregar¢ 
The Independents lost badly due to Stith’s organizing abilities and their 
own ineptitude. James Kimmins Greer, Louisiana Politics, 1845-1861, 
Baton Rouge, 1930, 172-174. 





Spanish Socialists and the 
Spanish-American War 
A Note 


Split by the struggle between anarchists and socialists, the 
working class movement was slow to achieve political success in 
Spain. It was not until May 2, 1879, that a disciplined party with 
a pure Marxian program was organized by Pablo Iglesias Posse, 
a typographer who was destined to become the outstanding person- 
ality in Spanish socialism. To attract the working class vote was a 
formidable undertaking for the mass of the Spaniards were neither 
prepared nor encouraged to participate in the political life of the 
nation. The Conservative and Liberal parties, both accepting the 
monarchy, had agreed upon a system of rotation in office, which 
was maintained by electoral corruption.’ Social reform in this 
stagnant and unhealthy political atmosphere had little chance of 
success. Only in the last decade of the century did the tide begin to 
turn in favor of socialism with the shock administered to the regime 
by the American war. 

Initially more than half of the members of the Partido socialista 
obrero were grouped in Madrid and the movement developed slowly 
in the provinces. The strength of the party lay in its control of the 
Union General de Trabajadores, which represented the urban workers 
of northern and central Spain. In 1891, the party resolved to fight 
in the local elections and succeeded in electing five representa- 
tives to communal assemblies. In 1893 Socialist candidates re- 
ceived 7,000 votes, in 1896 14,000, in 1898 20,000, and in 1899 
23,000. At the same time membership in the U. G. T. rose from 
6,000 to 26,000. In large part this steady advance in socialist 
strength may be credited to their success in exploiting the disasters 
brought on by the intransigence of Spanish colonial policies. 

From the outbreak of the Cuban insurrection the Socialists— 
almost alone among the opposition groups—took the lead in casti- 
gating this needless and unpopular struggle.* Conscientious work- 


1 For a description of the Spanish party system on the eve of the 
Cuban rebellion, see Gumersindo de Azcarate: “Les partis politiques en 
Espagne,” Revue de droit public et de la science politique V (1892), 1-22. 

“ El Socialista, May 1, 1902. 

’ Among the Republican leaders, only Francisco Pi y Margall spoke 
out in favor of Cuban arpirations. For an account of his activities, see 
Juan M. Dihigo y Mestre, “Pi y Marrgall y la revolucion cubana,” Academia 
de la historia de Cuba Publicaciones, XXXV (1928), 1-22. 
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ers, Pablo Iglesias asserted, can not be participants in Cuba, since 
no one should be governed against his will.‘ In July, 1896, the 
National Council of the Party called upon the Spanish people to 
throw off the indifference with which they viewed this “bloody 
and sordid” contest. Anti-militarist and internationalist in attitudes, 
the socialists were quick to censure the actions of their govern- 
ment and to champion the interests of the oppressed people of the 
Antilles. At the fourth congress of the International Workingman’s 
Association, held in London that year, the Spanish delegation, lead 
by Iglesias, was the first to support a motion of sympathy for all 
peoples fighting against colonialism.® 

The Socialist leaders objected particularly to the practice of 
allowing the sons of wealthy families to purchase exemption from 
military service, thus throwing the burden of the war on the dis- 
inherited class. “It is a pity,” an editorial in E/ Socialista, the 
official organ of the Socialist Party, commented, ‘‘that private 
soldiers can not, like their superiors, obtain the absolute dispen- 
sation releasing them from risking their lives in a war that is in no 
one’s interest.” By the end of 1897, it was estimated by labor 
leaders that 240,000 workers had been sent to Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, 50,000 of whom were already casualties in Cuba.* Seeking 
to remedy this abuse, the Central Committee of the Party organized 
a nationwide series of protest meetings in which a large segment 
of the working class took part.’ Over thirty meetings were held in 
the autumn of 1897 and a petition was prepared for presentation 
to the head of the government. Subsequently Iglesias, Pablo Cer- 
meno, and Juan Morato met with Praxedes Mateo Sagasta, the 
president of the Council of Ministers, who promised to see that 
the privilege was abolished—a promise reluctantly given and soon 
forgotten.?° 

As doctrinaire Marxists, Iglesias and his followers stressed the 
economic causes of the Cuban crisis, which, they asserted, “is 4 
war for the possession of the Cuban market heretofore monopolized 


4 Isaac Pacheco, Pablo Iglesias, Buenos Aires, 1943, 38. 

5 Juan José Morato, El partido socialista obrero, Madrid, 1918, 206. 

6 Les congres socialistes internationaux, ordres du jour et résolutions, 
Gand, 1902, 29. Juan José Morato, Pablo Iglesias, educador y muchedum- 
bres, Madrid, 1931, 140. 

7 Morato, El partido socialista, 206. 

8 El Socialista, October 1, 1897. 

9 The progress of this campaign was described at length in the Social- 
ist Press and its results were reported to the Paris Congress of the Inter- 
national in Le parti socialiste ouvrier espagnol au congres internati 
de Paris de 1900, Madrid, 1900, 2-3. 

10 Morato, Pablo Iglesias, 142. 
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for national production.”** Spain, or rather its dominant class, 
was primarily opposed to political reforms in Cuba because they 
might interfere with their control of Cuban trade. Though the 
American interventionists manifested an humanitarian sympathy 
for the people of the Antilles, their motives were essentially those 
of the Spanish bourgeoisie. “The United States has not promoted 
and aided the Cuban insurrectionary movement in order to make 
the people of Cuba freer and more prosperous,” an editorial in 
El Socialista declared, “but rather to become the masters of the 
economy of a free and independent Cuba.”’’* In the socialist press 
America was pictured as a land of extremes of wealth and poverty, 
where misery reigned among the laborers of Pittsburg and Chicago. 

To the Spanish socialists as to their American comrades it was 
obvious that the workingmen of both countries would be the losers 
in this war.’ Unless the socialists of both nations hold firm 
against the greed of the ruling class, they argued, there is little 
prospect of avoiding a disastrous conflict. On the very eve of the 
war with America the Spanish Socialist Party, proclaiming the 
solidarity of the working class, sent “words of love to their brothers 
in America.”** When the war came, they worked, as true defenders 
of peace, to end it as quickly as possible.*® -Condemning equally 
the pettiness of the Spaniards and the insatiable lust for power 
of the American capitalists, they urged the workers to hold mass 
meetings demanding peace from the government. A quick peace, 
Iglesias pointed out, might save at lease part of the Empire. 

While the effect of this agitation on the outcome of the war 
was negligible, its importance to the development of the reform 
movement in Spain should not be under-estimated. Beyond any 
doubt this bitter controversy over the Cuban rebellion fixed in the 
popular imagination the role of the Socialist party as the champion 
of the laboring class and pointed the way to their eventual triumph 
under the Republic. 

JACK ALDEN CLARKE 
The Memorial Library 
University of Wisconsin 





11 El Socialista, February 26, 1897. 

12 Jbid., February 25, 1898. 

13 For the attitude of the American socialists toward the war, see 
Howard H. Quint, “American Socialists and the Spanish-American War,” 
American Quarterly X, (1958), 131-141. 

14 El Socialista, April 8, 1898. 

15 Ibid., May 6, June 3, July 8, August 26, 1898. 
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Indian Villages of the Illinois Country: Historic Tribes. Scientific Papers, 
Vol. Il, Part 2. By Wayne C. Temple. Illinois State Museum, Spring- 
field, 1958. Pp. 218). (Paperbound) $3.50. 


This book is intended as a sequel to Sarah Jones Tucker’s unbound 
map collection published under a similar title in 1942. Dr. Temple, 
recently curator of ethnohistory at the Illinois State Museum, has tackled 
the difficult task of assembling data on the location, at various times, and 
the population of the historic tribes occupying the Illinois country and 
adjacent areas. Anyone who knows how mobile the Indians were, and 
the confusing nomenclature used in some early accounts, will realize the 
difficulties of compiling such a record. 


Archaeological data concerning prehistoric tribes is of course outside 
the scope of this work, while ethnological and linguistic information is 
held to a minimum. Neither can one find here a general history of the 
tribes dealt with, for that too is outside the limits chosen, even though 
some fragmentary information on the foregoing is mixed in. Temple 
has produced what is primarily a location study of tribes wholly or partly 
resident in Illinois since the middle of the seventeenth century, and fills 
some of the gaps left by Bushnell’s earlier study on Native Villages and 
Village Sites East of the Mississippi. Tribes dealt with are the Iliniwek, 
Miami, Sauk-Fox, Potawatomi, Chippewa and Ottawa, Kickapoo, Mascouten, 
Shawnee, Delaware, Winnebago, and Menominee. The author provides 
extensive documentation, a bibliography, and five illustrations. The study 
could be a valuable contribution to the field of Indian history. 


Unfortunately, the value of the work is depreciated by numerous errors 
and faults. Some must be indicated, even at the risk of making this 
review seem of the pedantic, nit-picking type. In a number of instances 
there is a want of geographical precision. The author speaks of the junction 
of the Des Plaines and the Kankakee rivers (pp. 132, 146) and of the 
confluence of the Kankakee and Illinois (pp. 131, 158). These two 
places are identical, since the Des Plaines and Kankakee meet to form 
the Illinois. The village of Main Poche is placed “on the Huron River, 
twenty miles from Amburstburg, Michigan.” This should be spelled 
Amherstburg, and it is in Ontario, not Michigan. 


It is asserted that “in 1950 there were Potawatomi reservations in 
Kansas and Nebraska, with a total population of 811,” (p. 155). There 
is not and there has never been a Potawatomi reservation in Nebraska. 
Moreover, there are more than 4,000 Potawatomi living on reservations 
or allotted lands in tribal communities in Oklahoma, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Ontario. A handful of urban Potawatomi live in Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

There are two Vermilion Rivers in Illinois, one tributary to the 
Illinois, the other flowing to the Wabash. The author speaks several times 
of “the Vermilion’’ without indicating which stream is meant. 

232 
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It is said that the United States Kickapoo reside mostly in Oklahoma, 
(p. 172). The footnote source given at the end of the sentence, (Ritzen- 
thaler and Peterson) makes no such statement but refers to a preceding 
point about the location of the Mexican Kickapoo. The fact is, the Kansas 
Kickapoo are more numerous than those in Oklahoma. 

The author states that Lake Koshkonong, and the four lakes around 
Madison, together form the headwaters of the Rock River, (p. 190). 
Actually, Lake Koshkonong is a wide place in the Rock River, the four 
lakes are tributary waters, and the sources of the river are in Fond du 
Lac County, some seventy miles northeast of Madison. 


The author claims that the Illinois river was once called the Chicago, 
(p. 12). His reference, (in Jesuit Relations) contains no such statement, 
but refers instead to an earlier remark in the same sentence, concerning 
Chief Chikagou. If the footnote was intended to apply only to the first 
statement, it should not appear after the second. No source or map I 
have ever seen, including those in the Tucker collection, calls the Illinois 
River the Chicago. There are several maps which call the Des Plaines 
River by that name, but the name changes to Illinois, Divine, or Outrelaize 
below the confluence with the Kankakee. Hennepin said that the Illinois 
gave the name “Checagou” to Fort Crevecoeur, (New Discovery, I, 170) 
but says no more about that. 


It is claimed that the Potawatomi removed west in 1837 were mostly 
from north of Chicago (p. 154), but the fact is that they were all from 
the south and east of Chicago. 


There are some confusing identifications. Chief Chicago (Chikagou, 
etc.) is correctly called a Michigamea on pages 12 and 41, but is erro- 
neously described as a Tamaroa on page 47. Again, when speaking of 
Marquette’s supposed meeting with the Michigamea, Temple first calls 
them by that name, then switches in the same paragraph to the name 
Arkansas, which is one name for the Quapaw. This band may have in- 
deed been Quapaw, since only one of them could speak Illinois, but 
Temple, after noting the belief of Delanglez that they were in fact Quapaw, 
leaves the reader in confusion on the subject. 


He sometimes uses the name I/lini for the Illinois or Illiniwek (or 
Illiniwek, or more exactly, Ininiwek, since this tribe had no “I” sound). 
He explains that this is to avoid confusion since the name Illinois was used 
loosely in reference to other tribes. But many tribal names have been 
carelessly used and the problem is not solved by compounding confusion. 
lilini, with its Latin ending, is the name of a football team, not an Indian 
tribe. The French or aboriginal name is to be preferred. 


St. Vrain is suddenly mentioned (p. 120) with no information as to 
his identity. Are most readers expected to know that Felix St. Vrain was 
the Indian agent at Rock Island in 1832? Furthermore “Blackbird” is 
called an Ottawa chief (correctly, p. 134) but five pages later “Black 
Bird” (now two words) is transformed into a Potawatomi. Moreover, 
Shabbona is called an Ottawa, an Ottawa chief, and a principal chief of 
the Potawatomi, Chippewa and Ottawa confederacy, (pp. 135, 146). 
His father was an Ottawa, but he was a chief in the Potawatomi tribe, 
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having married a chief's daughter. The “three fires,” though once united, 
did not recognize any common leadership in historic times. The govern- 
ment, for its own convenience, at treaty councils, preserved the farce of 
a confederacy of the three tribes. 


Alexander Robinson is called half Chippewa, (p. 146). He was 
half white and half Ottawa, according to Hodge and other sources. Temple 
cites no source for his statement. Then, White Crow (Kau-ree-kaw-see-kaw) 
is falsely described as a Potawatomi chief (p. 149) but he is later trans- 
formed (p. 192) into a Winnebago, which is correct. His Indian name, 
even in the first mention, is given in the Winnebago language. White 
Crow, the Winnebago, is mentioned by Mrs. Kinzie in Wau-Bun. There 
was no Potawatomi chief of this name, although that tribe had a White 
Pigeon, or Wapmeme. 

It is alleged that the Fox were called “Outagami’ because they were 
sly and cunning, and that for this reason the French called them Renards, 
or Foxes. The fact is that Outagami (or Utagamig) signifies “people of 
the other shore,” a designation given by the Chippewa, because of their 
location on Green Bay; (Jones, Verwyst). The Algonquin word for Fox 
is Waukesha and its variants, Waukesheg, etc. Cadillac thought the tribe 
was called Fox because of their cunning, but William Jones declared the 
name arose from confusing the name of one of the clans with that of the 
tribe. 

The name of Wapello (or Waballo), a Fox chief, is mistranslated 
as “playing Fox,” (pp. 113, 116). The syllable wab or wap in Algonquin 
tongues of this region generally means white, e.g., Wabash, “white river,” 
Wapmeme, ‘‘white pigeon.” It can also mean “dawn,” (Waubonsee), or 
“the east,” (Waban, or easterners, Wabanaki). Wapello’s name is var- 
iously translated in treaties, but the most likely is that given in the treaty 
of September 10, 1832: “he who is painted white.’" Edward Davenport, 
chief of the Tama Foxes, tells me there is no “l’’ sound in Fox, and that 
Wabano is the correct form of the name. 


Among miscellaneous errors, Temple claims that the Mascouten “signed 
no treaties with the United States where a study of their names and 
language could be made,” (p. 156). The Mascouten, however, with other 
Wabash tribes, were among the 31 signers of the treaty signed with Gen. 
Rufus Putnam at Vincennes, September 27, 1792. This was not ratified 
by the Senate, and therefore not published in some sources; the document, 
and Putnam's account of the proceedings, are contained in Memoirs of 
Rufus Putnam, 1903. Unfortunately the signers names are not published 
there but the original papers are at Marietta College. This treaty, oddly 
enough, is mentioned in another connection by Dr. Temple on page 70. 

Temple wonders (pp. 149-50) why the “three fires” of Illinois were 
“so anxious to fight against Black Hawk’s Sauk and Fox.” Actually, it 
was mainly the half-breed chiefs, and a few followers, especially those 
bribed with private reservations at the treaty of Prairie du Chien in 1829, 
who were so willing to help the United States. The bulk of the young 
warriors were so restless to join Black Hawk that Robinson, Sauganash, 
and Shabbona asked J. V. Owen, Chicago Indian agent, to call a council 
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to harangue them, and further proposed that the young men be confined 
under guard on the Des Plaines River. The band of forty Indians who 
killed 15 (or 16, the monument indicates) people at Indian Creek on May 
21 and then joined Black Hawk with the two Hall girls as captives, were 
nearly all Potawatomi. 

The Potawatomi treaties of September 26 and 27, 1832, are thoroughly 
confused by Temple. The deadline for removal of the Illinois Potawatomi 
was set in the first treaty, not the second. The latter document was en- 
tirely concerned with the Michigan bands of Potawatomi. 

Prophetstown was burned on May 14, 1832, not on May 10 as stated, 
(p. 194). Iliniwek is a plural word, and uses the verb were and not was, 
(p. 37 et. al.). “Number” should be past tense, “numbered,” on p. 113. 
Typographical errors, no doubt due to careless proofreading, include Chat- 
ress for Chatres, cheif for chief, Corghan for Croghan, and visted for 
visited. 

Last for omissions, the site of the Foxes’ massacre by the French and 
allies in September, 1730, is disputed, but Temple accepts the Vermilion 
River of the Illinois as most likely. He mentions the claims made for 
McLean County, but ignores entirely the strong case made for a site near 
Plano by John F. Steward in Lost Maramech (1903). Nor is there men- 
tion in the volume of the alleged massacre of the Illinois on Starved 
Rock in 1769. While Governor Reynolds did not believe this story, the 
claims made for it have been upheld by Gurdon S. Hubbard, John D. 
Caton, Harry L. Spooner, and others, including the somewhat less reliable 
Matson. Each pleaded the testimony of Indian witnesses. Such an im- 
portant controversy at least deserves discussion. Finally, the account of 
the Sauks, which is partly historical, makes no mention of the skirmishes 
of Credit Island and Campbell's Island in 1814, or the manner in which 
Keokuk rose to chieftainship. 

This reviewer is left with the uncomfortable feeling that there may 
be other defects beyond those indicated. Nevertheless he feels that the 
work contains enough useful information so that, if it is carefully checked 
and revised, it may yet stand as a valuable contribution to the aboriginal 
history of the middle west. 

VirciL J. VOGEL 


Harper High School, Chicago 


Chicago Giant, A Biography of “Long John"’ Wentworth. By Don E. 
Fehrenbacher. The American History Research Center, Madison, Wis- 
consin, 1957. Pp. viii, 278. $4.50. 


“Long John is here and some think the deuce is to pay... everybody 
is awaiting with breathless anxiety the coming of some sad calamity . . . he is 
a terror to his enemies.... You can depend upon it, there is some tall 
mischief in that tall man.” These words were written early in 1853 by 
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the correspondent of a Missouri newspaper reporting the visit of John 
Wentworth to the Illinois capital at Springfield. At that time Wentworth 
was at the peak of his journalistic and political careers. Since coming to 
Chicago in 1836 this “tall man,” six feet six inches in height and nick- 
named ‘Long John,” had swaggered and blustered his way through many 
a controversy; and his Illinois associates had long known that wherever 
he appeared “tall mischief” was likely to attend him. In Chicago Giant 
Don E. Fehrenbacher presents an attractive account of the career of this 
contentious nineteenth-century Chicagoan. 

John Wentworth was born and educated in New Hampshire. In the 
late autumn of 1836 following his graduation from Dartmouth he migrated 
westward to Chicago. A few weeks after his arrival at the lake city he 
assumed editorial direction of the Chicago Democrat. Soon he owned 
the paper which he controlled until 1861, when he sold it to the Chicago 
Tribune. The Democrat under his control was a belligerent newspaper, 
supporting at first the anti-bank and anti-monopoly principles of Jackson- 
ian Democracy. Then, as the Chicago region filled with anti-slavery men 
and the slavery debate became a national political obsession, John Went- 
worth and the Democrat took a radical anti-slavery stand. 

Wentworth’s career is of particular interest because of the peculiarly 
dramatic way in which it is associated with the early history of Chicago. 
As newspaper editor, as politician (Congressman and Mayor of Chicago), 
as farmer, as railroad developer, and as businessman Wentworth built his 
fortunes upon the opportunities existing in Chicago. In Mr. Fehrenbacher's 
book the bustling life of the city which Wentworth so loved and the in- 
tricate interplay of Chicago and Illinois politics which Wentworth so 
thoroughly mastered appear only in limited scope. As a result, John Went- 
worth himself does not always emerge in full perspective, as a man whose 
motives and actions are adequately understood and explained. 

In the larger perspective of national history, Wentworth’s career is 
most significant in the 1850's, when, faced with the slavery debate, he made 
the decision to cooperate with the anti-slavery men and the Republican party. 
Mr. Fehrenbacher's account of ‘Long John’s” alliance with the anti-slavery 
movement and his resulting relations with Douglas, Lincoln, and the Buch- 
anan administration is a valuable contribution to American political history. 
The tendency of “Long John” to be a maverick in politics is well-illustrated 
in these years when he was a Democrat going Republican on the slavery 
issue. He assumed the name of Republican with great reluctance, only 
to proceed within a few months to flirt with the Buchanan Democrats. 
In 1862, still a Republican, he cooperated with the Democratic majority 
controlling the Illinois Constitutional Convention in maneuvers which 
embarrassed and obstructed the wartime administration of Richard Yates. 
After the war Wentworth became gradually more conservative and somewhat 
more predictable. After his last term in Congress during the Johnson 
administration, he continued to figure in Republican politics; but he gave 
most of his attention to the management of his property. As he grew 
older he developed a keen interest in antiquarianism and in the preserva- 
tion of historical materials. 
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Physically Chicago Giant is a handsome publication. Readers will be 
delighted to find several very interesting photographs of “Long John.” 


STANLEY L. JONES 


University of Illinois 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 


Created Equal? The Complete Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858. Edited 
by Paul M. Angle. (Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, 
XXXIII). The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1958. Pp. 
xxxiii, 422. $7.50. 


The centennial of the Lincoln-Douglas campaign is appropriately marked 
by the publication of the famous debates of that memorable contest. 
Fifty years have elapsed since the last edition of the debates was published 
(Edwin E. Sparks, ed., The Lincoin-Douglas Debates of 1858, Springfield, 
Illinois State Historical Library, 1908), and students of the Civil War have 
long recognized the need for a new edition. The present work, the most 
complete yet published, goes far to fulfill that need. 


The present publication contains not only the seven joint debates, but 
also five preliminary speeches, which were an integral part of the cam- 
paign. These include: Lincoln’s famous “house divided’ speech of June 
16, his Chicago speech of July 10 and his Springfield speech of July 17, 
as well as Douglas's Chicago speech of July 9 and his July 17 speech at 
Springfield. The speeches and debates were drawn primarily from the 
newspaper accounts of the Chicago Press and Tribune (Republican) and the 
Chicago Times (Democratic). Both newspapers hired stenographic reporters 
to accompany the candidates; in so doing they provided the only full account 
of the actual debates. This work contains not only the opening speeches, 
the replies and the rejoinders, but also such comments from the audience 
as the reporters were able to catch amidst the noise and confusion of the 
political rallies. 


Also incorporated in the present volume are judiciously chosen excerpts 
from the “‘cover’’ stories filed with the various newspapers during the heat 
of the campaign. They not only reveal the partisan spirit of the times, 
but supply a vivid account of the candidates’ activities between their monu- 
mental debates. Interposed between these newspaper selections are the 
editor’s explanatory paragraphs, always sufficiently concise so as not to 
distract the reader from the flavor of the contemporary record. 


A thirty page “Introduction” summarizing the momentous events be- 
tween 1850 and 1858 supplies the background for the debates. The editor, 
while of necessity being brief, has unfortunately devoted more space to the 
activities of Lincoln than to those of Douglas, which have never been as 
widely publicized. Although this unbalance is to be regretted, Douglas’ 
historical significance has not been underestimated. 
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A more serious objection can be raised by the historian, however, over 
the failure of the editor to note the discrepancies between the various re- 
ported versions of the speeches and debates. Since the sources were, of 
necessity, highly partisan newspapers and, in the case of Lincoln's speeches, 
the newspapers plus the Lincoln-edited scrapbook of the debates, the dif- 
ferences should have been noted. For variations in Lincoln's speeches 
the scholar can always consult the Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln 
(New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1953-55), but for the 
Douglas speeches he must return to the newspapers themselves. This fact 
somewhat limits the usefulness of the work for a serious student. It is 
unfortunate, for the book otherwise evidences great care in preparation. 


JOHN J. REARDON 


Loyola University 





Notes and Comments 


Santa Cruz of the Etla Hills, by Helen Miller Bailey, is one of 
the most recent publications of the University of Florida Press, 
Gainesville. This is a most unique study of society in a very small 
Mexican town. Santa Cruz Etla, population thirty families, is in 
the hills outside Oaxaca, some four hundred miles southeast of 
Mexico City. Its main street is an oxcart road, its side streets 
several trails. Its inhabitants have made no impression on the 
history or economy of the nation and probably would have remained 
unknown to posterity, secure in their primitive life, had not this 
book been written. 

Dr. Bailey interested herself in the lives and environment of 
the small community in 1934, when she lived at Santa Cruz Etla 
as a student of sociology for three months. Each ten years there- 
after she repeated her visits, checking various indications of progress 
or regress, and amassing complete sociological details. There are 
minute descriptions of the houses, the fields, the hills, the crops, 
the fruits, the gardens, the goats, cats, dogs, oxen, horses, the food 
and clothing, the customs and habits, the religious ceremonies, the 
fiestas, the joys and sadnesses. Thus, a dog is not just another 
hound, but is Chico’s dog, an ox is not merely a bovine, but Nico’s 
unruly brown ox, and even the pig gains stature as Francisco's pig. 

All attention is centered upon the people. The names of the 
Indian families and individuals are the chapter heads, and their 
thoughts, actions, histories, and modes of existence are the heart 
of the book. In Mrs. Bailey's conversational and at times whimsical 
style the little Indian town and the little people are elevated to a 
high plane of human dignity. The men are dignified with the title 
of Don and the women are Dojias; the adobe, backwoods village is 
a municipality; the baker, the miller, the goat farmer become 
Presidents of the Municipal Council; Don Marciano qualified as 
Chairman of Public Works (the water supply) probably because 
he rode a horse, owned a rifle and had eight children. No tiny 
incident in the humdrum lives of these people escaped Mrs. Bailey's 
eye or camera, and each is handled with a loving pen. Pictures of 
the inhabitants, pen sketches, and endpaper maps illustrate the 
well-printed volume of 292 pages. Its list price is six dollars. 


* * * * 
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The second volume of the new edition of Alegre’s history of 
the Jesuits in New Spain has recently arrived. The exact title is: 
Francisco Javier Alegre, S.]. Historia de la Provincia de la Compahia 
de Jestis de Neuva Espana. Tomo II, Libros 4-6 (Affos 1597-1639). 
Nueva Edicién por Ernest J. Burrus, S.J., y Felix Zubillaga, S.J, 
Roma, Institutum Historicum, S.J., Via dei Penitenzieri, 20. The 
editors continue the excellent standards established in the first volume 
which described the beginnings of the Jesuit activities in Florida 
and New Spain from 1566 to 1595. The second volume tells 
of the development of the college and mission foundations over 
the next forty years and traces the movements of the Jesuit mission- 
aries up the Pacific slope. Numerous footnotes to persons, places 
and events amplify the text and reveal meticulous research in 
archives. Moreover, variations in the copies are given. The text 
of Algere runs to page 474. Then follow over two hundred pages 
of allied documents, letters, memorials, relations, and acts of con- 
gregations, some used by Alegre and some inedited. A comprehen- 
sive index of persons, places and notable events carries the pages 
to 747, excluding the 32 page bibliography at the beginning of the 
book. With the corrections and additions this edition assumes the 
proportion of a definitive history of the Jesuits in New Spain. And 
the list price of the paper edition is a very reasonable six dollars. 


* * * * 


Handbook of Latin American Studies, No. 20, prepared in The 
Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress by a number of 
scholars, under the general editorship of Francisco Aguilera and 
his assistant, Phyllis G. Carter, has very recently been published 
by the University of Florida Press, Gainesville, Florida. Too much 
praise cannot be given to all those involved in the production of this 
indispensable volume. The present number includes publications 
issued in the years 1954, 1955, and 1956, and all important publi- 
cations prior to these dates which have been seen by the editors for 
the first time. Although the numbering of the entries runs to 
5073 in order to leave spaces for unfilled blocks of items, actually 
there are 3965 entries. Complete information about the book, 
article, map or music score is given, with a brief critical comment. 
There are excellent subject and author indexes. The list price 


is $12.50. 
ok * *” 1 
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Latin American History, A Guide to the Literature in English, by 
R. A. Humphreys, issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, published in September, 1958, by Oxford 
University Press, is a very neat handbook of 197 pages including 
the biographical and authors’ indexes. Mr. Humphreys, long a 
student of Latin American history and Professor in the University 
of London, presents this useful volume with the hope that it will 
“help to unlock the doors to a great body of literature on Latin 
American history in the English language.” He has been quite 
judicious in his selection of the 2,200 entries, and though he may 
be scolded for omitting some authors of the journalistic type who 
have contributed nothing but their impressions or opinions, he re- 
ceives our praise for distinguishing between substantial historical 
materials and ephemeral writings. He does not include writings 
on archaeology, ethnology, geography, nor Parliamentary and 
Congressional papers. In broader perspective, this Guide reveals 
the vast output of historical literature in English since Mr. 
Humphreys compiled his earlier bibliography some ten years ago 
and it reveals the remarkable amount of attention that has been 
given to Latin America over the past thirty years. The list price here 
is $3.40, well within the means of graduate and undergraduate 


students. 
* = +. oF 


Three new volumes of the University of California Publications 
in History have recently come, paper bound, from the University 
of California Press. Volume 56, Genesis of the Meiji Government 
in Japan, 1868-1871, by Robert A. Wilson, appeared in 1957. Last 
year, too, came Volume 57, The Prohibition Movement in Calli- 
fornia, 1843-1933, by Gilman M. Ostrander. These are works of 
scholarly research, the first strictly for students of Japanese his- 
tory, the second of interest to anyone either for or against the 
demon rum, John Barleycorn, and winebibbing. In the history of 
the nation no issue has given rise to as many national and local 
problems as has the temperance issue, and none has brought about 
the rise of as many reputable and disreputable organizations. Mr. 
Ostrander traces the course of battle between the wets and drys 
in California, using as sources the “pro” and “anti” writers, 
speakers, periodicals, records of clubs, leagues, unions, federations, 
alliances, and associations. The liquor business and liquor drink- 
ing affected almost every person in the state, and every group— 
political, social, religious and economic. Generally there were 
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“pros” and “antis” in each group. Mr. Ostrander brings in all the 
embattled organizations, The Anti-Saloon League, The Bartenders’ 
Union, The Bone Dry Federation, The Bottlers Protective Asso- 
ciation, The California Dry Association, The California Wet Associa- 
tion, the Temperance associations, the Wine and Liquor associations, 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Union, the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union. He reveals the efforts of each in promoting or 
blocking legislation, and he does so in an objective and readable 
manner. 

The third of the volumes, 55, is dated 1958. This is Timaeus 
of Tauromenium, by Truesdell S. Brown. A far call in time and 
scope from the preceding this study evaluates the crabbed personality 
and reliability of an historian of the late fourth and early third 
century B. C. on the basis of some fragments of his lost writings as 
commented upon by later Greek historians. The first chapter dis- 
cusses the dates of Timaeus and what is known of his life, fixing 
the time of his exile in Athens, sketching the circumstances of his 
writing, and locating him in the tradition of ancient historians of 
the West. In subsequent chapters the author studies the fragments 
of Timaeus, in the conviction that “if we can no longer recover 
the full sweep of Timaeus’ work, we can, by careful reading, select 
and consider some of the subjects treated and recover something 
of the spirit in which Timaeus treated them,” (p. 23). The frag- 
ments are grouped according to subject matter and discussed under 
three broad divisions, roughly chronological,—‘“Geography, Myth, 
and Prehistory’’, “The Good Old Days”, and ‘‘Modern Times” (i.e. 
events after 409/8 B.C.). A final chapter, ‘“Timaeus and His 
Critics”, evaluates the reaction of later Greek historians, particularly 
that of Polybius. The volume is interestingly written, well docu- 
mented, and provided with indices, but its impact upon men of 
the satellite age is not at present predictable. 


* * * * 


The Council of State of North Carolina for the past thirty-five 
years has been performing a notable public service by sponsoring 
the publication of the letters and papers of each successive governor 
of the state at the conclusion of his term of office. The most recent 
volume coming from Raleigh, 1957, is Public Addresses, Letters, 
and Papers of William Bradley Umstead, Governor of North Caro- 
lina 1953-1954, edited by David Leroy Corbitt, of the Division of 
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Publications, State Department of Archives and History. Governor 
Umstead was inaugurated on January 8, 1953, after winning the 
election in a difficult contest. Two days later he suffered a heart 
attack which necessitated confinement to his bed much of the time 
until his death on November 7, 1954. During his twenty-two 
months incumbency he succeeded in delivering a noteworthy num- 
ber of messages to the assembly, addresses, and executive orders. 
There is an introductory sketch by Edward L. Rankin and a bio- 
graphical tribute to the governor by R. Percy Reade. The volume 
is illustrated with well chosen pictures. 


* * * * 


The American Historical Association is preparing a Guide to 
Photocopied Historical Materials in the United States and Canada, 
under a grant from the Council on Library Resources, Inc. The 
Guide will be a desk reference book, paralleling the Guide to His- 
torical Literature, that will tell where to find important bodies of 
microfilmed and other photocopied materials and how to use and 
procure them. It is expected to be published late in 1959. 

The Association’s Committee on Documentary Reproduction, 
with the assistance of an Advisory Committee of experts from the 
Library and Archival field, is supervising the collection of materials 
and editing. In this work the Archives section of the Canadian 
Historical Association is co-operating. The Guide will locate photo- 
copied holdings of historical manuscripts by standard union list 
practices, according to traditional subject and period fields of his- 
tory. This information is now being collected through co-operation 
with archives, libraries, and historical societies in both countries. 
Duplication of effort is currently avoided through the exchange 
of reports with the Union List of Microfilms. The method of pre- 
paring the text anticipates the possible issuance of supplements. 

The Editor solicits the aid of historians in both countries in the 
discovery and accurate description of holdings of photocopied manu- 
scripts wherever they may be. He welcomes information that will 
assist him in making the Guide as complete as possible. The Editor 
is Dr. Richard W. Hale, Jr. Please address correspondence to him 
at: Boston University, Copley Square Campus, 84 Exeter Street, 
Room 401, Boston 16, Mass. 
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